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NOTES 


Tur Queen was very much grieved to learn that Sir John 
Thompson had passed away within a quarter of an hour of 
his leaving her presence at Windsor Castle. Her Majesty 
well knew the sterling worth of the Canadian statesman, 
and messages of condolence were promptly despatched by 
the Queen-Empress to Lord Aberdeen and Sir Charles 
Tupper. It is a fact worthy of record that no ‘ public’ man 
in Her Majesty's vast dominions is unknown to her, in so 
far as his record of service is concerned. The most 
minute details are known to the Queen, and very often 
when a Minister is credited with recognition of such 
service, it is the Queen who personally advances him on 
the roll-call of honour, Sir Henry Ponsonby knows this 
better than any man living. 


NorninG more tragically sudden than the death of Sir 
John Thompson at Windsor has occurred for many years. 
We know not whether to offer our sympathies in larger 
measure to Lord Ripon, Mr. Fowler, and Mr. Arnold 
Morley, who were present, or to the Dominion which has 
lost so dear a head, The late Prime Minister of Canada 
was a typical colonial statesman of the best kind ; a man 
who had risen from the ranks by force of sheer industry 
and ability, a man who reached the highest position and 
commanded universal respect in it in spite of the fact that 
he professed none of those meretricious accomplishments 
which give to some politicians far more influence than 
their real weight warrants. 


One can hardly say of Sir J. Thompson, nihi/ fetigit quod 
non ornavil, for he was a sound and trustworthy states- 
man, and by no means given to rhetorical display. His 
speeches would not bear republication in book form: his 
monument, certainly wre perennius, is to be found in the 
useful and practical statutes of which he was the principal 
author, and his memory will be honoured as that of an emi- 
nently practical and sensible man of great logical powers 
by those who were brought into contact with him on 
many important occasions. Perhaps his greatest exploit 
was the revision of the criminal law, a task in which some 
of the most accomplished lawyers of this country have 
failed. 





Tut Duke and Duchess of Fife will spend Christmas at 
Sandringham, as will also the Duke of Cambridge and 
possibly Prince and Princess Adolphus of Teck after their 
honeymoon at Lilleshall. 





Tue absence of the German Ambassador from the 
‘Russian Wedding Banquet’ at Windsor Castle was 
entirely due to a lapse of etiquette not on the part of the 
English officials, but on that of the representatives in this 
country of the German Emperor. For further information, 
apply to Carlton House Terrace. 





USACK’S MARINE HOTEL, St. ANpDREWs, N.B. The 

‘ Mecca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 

and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone : 
or Telegrams : Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


Tue want of a firm and solid head at the French 
Embassy at Albert Gate is very much felt. Surely the 
gap could be filled or bridged. Even that genial gentle- 
man, Captain Leclerc, the naval attaché, must feel 
himself in discomfort when the laches of his missionare 
being so constantly exposed at a critical moment. 


A very important matrimonial engagement will shortly 
be announced. It only awaits the sanction of the Queen, 
according to very latest advices. 





Tue Brigg Election was largely decided by the action of 
the Sporting League, an association started by Mr. 
Theodore Lumley, of Conduit Street, and carried out by 
Mr. Allison of the Sportsman. They are to be congratulated, 
inasmuch as Mr. J. M. Richardson has twice bestridden 
the winner of the Grand National. Besides, he is married 
to Lady Yarborough, and his ‘ view holloa’ is very familiar 
in the land of fens and dykes. Brigg has knocked one 
more nail into the Rosebery coffin. 





Tue indisposition of the Duke of Argyll, although not 
very serivus, is gravely to be regretted. His calm 
judgment and his keen powers of analysis are of inesti- 
mable value in such an age as ours, and we confess that we 
had looked forward eagerly to that Glasgow speech in 
which, to use his own trenchant words, he would have 
exposed ‘the great misrepresentations of historical facts 
and contemporary events of which the Prime Minister and 
the Home Secretary have been guilty, and which are the 
only things in which they agree.’ But why not print the 
speech ? 


Lorp Dunraven’s speech at Tottenham, on Thursday 
breathes that confidence which is visible in the tone of all 
Unionist speeches in these days; and, after indulging in 
some amusing badinage at the expense of Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Labouchere, the speaker reminded the audience 
of a fact which we are apt to omit. The enemies of the 
House of Lords seem to forget, when they speak of the 
terrible effects to be produced by a resolution of the 
House of Commons, that such a resolution was actually 
passed on the 13th of March, and that it turned out to be 
vor et preterea nihil. Mr. Rentoul also made a telling 
speech on the same occasion and in the same place. 


Meranwuite Sir Osborne Morgan was being delivered a 
Birmingham of one of those dreary speeches which 
become so admirably the author of the Burials Act. 
We are glad to see that this gentleman is of opinion 
that the Government has not an easy task before it in 
the Disestablishment Bill; but we cannot commend the 
political sincerity of another speaker, who asserted that 
the Bill might be made violently drastic because it would 
perish in the Upper House. This foolish and premature 
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confession, after the manner of Mr. Atherley Jones, may 
be kept in mind: it will be an absolute justification of 
the action of the House of Lords. 


Ir is not necessary to be unjust even to Radical Prime 
Ministers, and we must be permitted to remind Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain that, out of the eight or ten person- 
alities of Lord Rosebery which have been discovered by Mr. 
Strachey and M. Filon, at least one may be expected to 
make a joke now and again. Our sense of humour is 
merely normal, but we have a suspicion that when Lord 
Rosebery said, ‘I sometimes doubt if there is any member 
of the Liberal Party who can spell words in two syllables,’ 
he intended to be playful; our sense of justice is only 
normal, but we hardly think it fair to base on this jest a 
melancholy mention of the ancient boasts of the Liberal 
party concerning its zeal for education. The true attitude 
towards the Premier’s effort at wit is that of the man who 
reminds him that many a true word is spoken in jest, and 
that the joke sometimes returns, after the manner of the 
boomerang, to bruise him who hurled it abroad. 


Lixe others of our public men, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury finds a difficulty sometimes in saying exactly 
what he thinks. So much care and ingenuity was spent 
at the recent election in misrepresenting his views 
about religious education in Board schools, that it is satis- 
factory to find him at Croydon making a statement which 
is incapable of perversion. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘that the 
religious education given in the Voluntary schools is much 
better than that given in the Board schools ; I honestly 
think so,’ 





Tuere is no better Colonial Governor than Sir Terence 
O’Brien, but the difficulties in which he is placed are 
really unprecedented. With the political crisis in New- 
foundland affairs he could have dealt as well as any man, 
although the acuteness of that crisis is accentuated by the 
fact that the Opposition, not content with an offer of 
resignation by the Ministry, demands the absolute dis- 
missal of Ministers. So far as that matter goes, our view 
is that representative Government in Newfoundland costs 
a great deal more than it is worth, is an object-lesson in 
Home Rule, and might well be abolished. But the financial 
crisis is more serious than the political, since, for the 
present, there appears to be every fear that the colony 
will prove a defaulting debtor. Sixteen days is not a long 
time in which to borrow money for the payment of the 
interest on the Government debt when the bank which 
was to have found the money is not in a position to do so. 


Surety there was never a more unfortunate island than 
this has been since the days when Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
took possession of it for Queen Elizabeth. Its position in 
international politics is regulated by impossible treaties ; 
it has been on the point of involving us in war more than 
once ; the representative assembly is about as big as a 
County Council and as incurably corrupt as a Metropolitan 
Board of Works, We are by no means sure that John 
Cabot was a benefactor of mankind when he discovered 
the island. 


Tue German Emperor does well to check scurrilous 
libels of himself in the press; but it may seem to many 
somewhat too strong a measure to prosecute those who 
venture to criticise his talents as a musical composer. The 
palm of absurdity, however, must be yielded to a German 
major, who called out an editor for having pronounced the 
‘Hymn to Agir’ ‘the work of an amateur.’ The logical 
conclusion of negativing the editor’s proposition is that 
William II. is a professional musician, and therefore, we 
suppose, an amateur emperor. But of course the editor 
need not have touched upon the point at all, and much 
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may be forgiven to the impulsiveness of a soldier in resent- 
ing slights upon his Sovereign. 


Tue Czar must have been singularly ill-advised in the 
matter of his father’s funeral. A little discourtesy to the 
Bulgarians might have been passed over as an eccentric 
tribute to the late Czar’s memory. Discourtesy to the 
Sultan of Turkey may be set down to a youthful and 
perhaps generous credulity in the matter of recent news 
from Armenia, But why was the young King of Servia 
neglected at the railway station after his long journey to 
perform an act of supererogatory courtesy and so neglected 
during his stay that he left prematurely perforce in a 
haff? Not even policy can excuse or even explain so 
short-sighted an action, which may have the effect of 
permanently estranging a valuable ally. 


Our French correspondent writes :— The last act of a 
very poignant drama in real life will begin on Wednesday 
next, when Captain Dreyfus, charged with the betrayal of 
military secrets to a foreign government, will be tried by 
court-martial. The plot is thickening as the end approaches, 
and the interest taken in the case is immense. For weeks 
after his arrest the guilt of the accused was supposed to 
be established beyond a doubt. LEven after the rumour 
that he had made a full confession was admitted to be false 
there remained the declaration of the Ministerof War, who— 
assuredly a most strange proceeding —openly avowed his 
conviction that the charge had been proved up to the hilt. 
To-day no sane individual regards the trial as a foregone 
conclusion. M. Demange, counsel for the prisoner, only 
undertook his defence on the express condition that there 
should be a reasonable probability of his innocence. So 
far as the facts are known the decision of the eminent 
barrister seems most natural, for the case against Captain 
Dreyfus is said to be based in the main on the evidence 
of three experts in handwriting, only one of whom is 
absolutely hostile to the accused. 


‘Tne doubtful issue of the trial, however, only explains 
in part the intense excitement it is causing. Political 
passion and international hatred have complicated and 
envenomed the situation. To add to the confusion the 
Minister of War, for reasons that have no connection with 
the Dreyfus affair, is at loggerheads with his colleagues in 
the Cabinet. Then the German Press has thought well 
to throw oil on the fire by adopting a comminatory tone 
towards General Mercier. The result is a seething chaos 
of accusations, suspicions, rumours, and recriminations, a 
measureless, indescribable /ohu-bohu, The best means to 
allay this fever would be to allow the trial to take 
place in public, but for some inscrutable reason it is to be 
feared the Government will not consent to this course. 
This much is certain: a verdict of acquittal pronounced 
a huis clos will mean squalls writ large. Also this ; General 


Mercier will not continue for many months to be Minister 
of War. 


‘Ir is whispered that General Mercier is not the only 
Minister who is likely to beat a retreat in the near future. 
M. Guérin has of late been distinguishing himself @ rebowrs, 


and, if the remodelling of the Cabinet that is talked of 


takes place, he will be found among the débarqués. A 
proposed change of policy, that will have startling results 
if carried out, has in fact converted the Government from 
a united family into a house divided against itself. MM. 
Dupuy and Hanotaux, persuaded by the President of the 
Republic that their mission is to separate the sheep from 
the goats, are inclined to follow up the Press prosecutions 
by a vigorous campaign against certain deputies who have 
dabbled in palm-oil and pots-de-vin, The timider spirits 
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in the Cabinet, dubbed the dues while their colleagues are 
known as the lions, are averse to this project of a second 
Panama, Goethe died with the words “ More light” on 
his lips. Living or dying our Republicans are for ever 
murmuring the same cry, adapted to their needs, and 
audible to the attentive ear as “ More mud.” 





‘Tue Republic will probably hold together until a 
political strong man puts it in his pocket and sits on it, 
or the Socialists are ready with their Commune, so that it 
is only par acquil de conscience that I mention the description 
of a drawing room held at Brussels by the Duc d’Orléans, 
The Royalists allege that the demonstration is to be 
fullowed by others more important. In reality it is hard 
to see, in the face of the indifference of the public, what 
action the head of the House of France can take, beyond 
reminding the world from time to time that he is neither 
dead nor sleeping. 


‘I may mention here, without of course intending the 
least slight on the Royalists in general, that the editor of 
one of the few important papers still faithful to the “ cause ” 
is awaiting with a heavy heart the development of the 
Press scandals, So far his name has not appeared in print 
in this connection, but it is a fact that he is in the tightest 
of tight corners. 


‘Tur Chamber is still struggling with the Budget as a 
baby bearing no resemblance to Hercules might with a 
boa-constrictor, The authorised official “ general discus- 
sion” being over —ou//—the turn has come of the 
“ general discussions ” thatare called by another name, 
but are not for that reason more savoury or less inter- 
minable than their prototype. Babblers come and babblers 
go and the Budget debates go on forever, Cheap justice 
has been the cry this week, In accordance with a fine 
old custom, orator after orator has ascended the tribune 
and advocated a holocaust of magistrates, of whom it 
appears there are too many. The Minister of Justice 
admits half-heartedly that perhaps there are too many. 
When he has time be will abolish a superfluous judge or 
two. Being tender-hearted—-pour cause—and busy he 
leaves the Bench as thickly populated as he found it. . . 
which is what the Chamber expected him to do. “ Tout est 
dans le Budget” is a current but incorrect saying over 
here: there are never any economies therein. 

‘ForriGn politics have not attracted much attention 
during the week. The reported cession to England of the 
island of Peregil moved such journals as thought it worth 
their while to comment on the rumour to righteous 
indignation. The situation in Morocco has been the sub- 
ject of one or two articles, but as nobody here has the 
slightest notion of what is going on ‘here these lucubrations 
are only moderately instructive. Finally, the Italian 
Budget proposals have provoked much caustic criticism. 
The sentence on Captain Romani is neither forgotten nor 
forgiven, and, Senator Bonghi notwithstanding, the union 
of the Latin races is not yet.’ 


\ very interesting collection of Mountain Paintings and 
Nhotographs is now being exhibited at the XIXth Century 
Art Gallery by the Alpine Club. Hitherto the Club has 
only shown pictures in what the president, Mr. Douglas 
l'reshfield, describes as ‘semi-subterranean chambers, so 
that the present exhibition is a new experiment. Judging 
by the large number of persons who thronged the rooms 
at the Private View on Tuesday, it should prove a 
highly successful experiment. There are some very fine 
pictures in the Exhibition, notably a Jew fiom the Summit 
“ Mont Blane by G, Loppé which gives a wonderfully 
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vivid impression of the marvellously beautiful afterglow 
of the Alps. Watts sends several pictures, among them a 
beautiful Bay of Naples, 

Tue sale of the library of the late Mr. Edmund Yates, 
which will arouse considerable interest in literary and 
dramatic circles, is to take place at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
towards the end of January. The collection is not, 
perhaps, one of absorbing interest to the bibliophile, there 
being few, if any, rare editiones principes, fine bindings, 
or early printed books ; but the friends of the late editor of 
the /Vor/d will find books, although almost entirely modern, 
ranging throughout nearly every class of literature. 
A selection of the letters from Dickens to Yates, written 
between 1854 and 1870, will also be sold; they are 
thirty-four in number, and are mounted in an album. 
Many of Mr. Yates’s own works are to be found in the 
catalogue, notably a set of his novels in thirty-five volumes, 
uniformly bound by Zaehnsdorf. The first editions comprise 
works by Alfred Austin, Browning, O. W. Holmes, Leigh 
Hunt, W. Irving, Jefferies, A. Lang, W. Morris, Rossetti, 
G. A. Sala, Albert Smith, Tennyson, Swinburne, Thacke- 
ray, and other writers. 


THE RECORDING ANGEL, EX-M.P. 


(lad the appointment of Mr. Waddy, Q.C., to the Recordership of 
Sheffield been postponed a month, the New Register would then have 
come into force at the Brigg election, with the result that the Liberal 
candidate would have been returned. —Radtval Press.) 

Brine on the weeping willow, 
Wave cypress-branches, wave, 

And pump a tearful billow 
Above the hero’s grave ; 

Mix, mix the mournful toddy, 
And join the wakers’ jig, 

In memory of Waddy 
(Q.C. and late of Brigg. 


Not thus, when recommended 
A heavenly retreat, 
Admetus upward wended 
And chucked his country-seat ; 
Not thus did bold Horatius 
Decline to care a fig 
When threatened with rapacious 
Assaults upon the Brig. 


O Waddy ! how we miss you! 
We never knew your worth 
Until the fatal issue 
Of your ascent from earth ; 
Your passing, as is patent, 
Has brought about a big 
Suttee of all the latent 
Electorate of Brigg. 


Long years have we been yearning 
To utilise our list 
Uf occupiers burning 
To have their babies kissed ; 
Emancipate and eager, 
The fresh, full-bottomed Whig, 
Next month had crushed the leaguer 
And raised the siege of Brigg. 


Like Tam o’Shanter’s filly, 
We might have fought it out, 
And borne our ‘ chapman billie’ 
Beyond the demon rout ; 
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And forward stoutly straining, 
With never an unpolled twig 
Of all our tail remaining, 
Have won the blessed Brig. 


Oh, could you but have waited 
One little month at most, 

And then been elevated 
To that distinguished post ! 

Our new Recording Angel, 
Light-hearted as a grig, 

Might then have said ‘ The change’ll 
Be barely felt at Brigg.’ 


Think not we grudge the glory 

They deemed your proper due, 
We merely grudge the Tory 

The place that breathes of you ; 
And so above your body 

A tumulus we dig, 
And wail the loss of Waddy 

Q.C. and late of Brigg. 

O.S. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S CANDOUR 


ORD ROSEBERY’S followers may think that he 
is a second-rate nobleman, as some of them have 
had the politeness to call him. ‘They cannot say that 
he is wanting in the wish to appear as a regular 
electioneering agent. He has not only consented to 
make himself useful at Devonport but has done it 
without grudging. Mr. Kearley, M P., who figured as 
chairman, thought that this was an event which 
marked an epoch in local political history. The mark 
is certainly big enough to attract the eye for it fills 
four mortal columns of the Times. It may be that the 
section of Lord Rosebery’s followers to which we have 
alluded will be inclined to discount his merits on the 
score of the avowed pleasure which he finds in address- 
ing the people. Being debarred from speaking in the 
Commons the Prime Minister will not part with his 
right to address the nation in person—not, so he 
assured his audience, though he be ever so much bullied. 
Apparently somebody wishes to prevent him. Who 
can it be: Not the Unionist party certainly. We 
can assure Lord Rosebery that it is always delighted to 
hear him for he never opens his mouth without doing 
good service to its cause. 

It is also possible that these same captious persons 
may be further inclined to belittle the merit of his 
lordship’s readiness to speak, on the ground of the 
obvious delight he takes in talking about himself. If 
all those parts of his speech at Devonport which were 
devoted to his own opinions, his studies, his past 
efforts, his decision to do nothing in future, and above 
all his candour, were deducted, the remainder might be 
packed away in much less space than four columns of 
the Times. Yet Lord Rosebery did well to insist on 
his candour, He has no doubt observed that at all 
periods, and more especially in this, many persons have 
gained for themselves quite a reputation for patriotism, 
philosophy, skill in golf, or power of writing novels, 
only by asserting persistently and with confidence 
that they were philosophers, patriots, golf-players, 
or novelists. Lord Rosebery has, so we must believe, 
come to the conclusion that if he only keeps on saying 
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he is candid, he will in time obtain a reputation for 
candour. ‘This, so far, is clever of him, but that fatal 
loquacity which had done him so much harm before 
again ruined all. ‘The wiser sort among the persons 
whom he has taken for his models have at all times 
been careful to avoid being brought to the test. 
Unfortunately for himself Lord Rosebery not content, 
as he ought to have been, with merely talking at large 
of his candour, went on to show by examples how candid 
he could be—a most deplorable mistake. It was all 
very well to attempt to treat the by-elections at Forfar 
and Brigg lightly in a general way. It was an error to 
say that the Ministerial majority is still 32 because 
nine of those whom he counts in have declared publicly 
that they do not form part of his following any longer, 
but will oppose the Ministry on all occasions. Nor 
was it much wiser to remind his hearers that the 
Unionists had strong local candidates in Forfarshire, 
and at Brigg, because it immediately starts the question 
why the Separatists were not equally well represented. 
Perhaps Lord Rosebery thought it candid to say some- 
thing about Home Rule—a subject on which his 
colleagues have of late been  pertinaciously silent. 
Perhaps he was right, but in any case it was most 
awkward in him to repeat such a stale piece of nonsense 
as the assertion that Home Rule, which as_ finally 
drafted by his party would have left the Irish 80 
members in the Commons who could have interfered in 
the doing of English work at their own discretion, 
would give England freedom to attend to its own 
business, Nor yet was it judicious in him to remind 
his hearers that the South of England has the larger 
number of Unionist members, seeing that it is grossly 
under-represented in proportion to its population. 

The deficiencies of the Premier's candour b2came, 
however, most conspicuous when he got to what his 
party is pleased to call the burning question of the 
House of Lords. He came to it as late as he could 
after many twistings and starts to one side or the 
other. He talked an infinity of very vague words 
indeed about his candour and the adjective ‘ ingenuous. 
At the end of it all he came out with a well prepared 
rush of ‘candour. He would not say what the 
Ministry is prepared to do nor yet when. ‘This only 
Lord Rosebery would say candidJy—to wit, that the 
Ministry will go to the House of Commons for some- 
thing, and to thecountry for something else —but he will 
not say, and he even half hints that he does not quite 
know, what—at some period not yet settled. As for 
abolishing or reforming the ‘Second Chamber, Lord 
Rosebery thought that discussions about a Second 
Chamber were to be classed with the speculations of 
Fifth Monarchy men. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bryce have 
every reason to be obliged to him. The Premier wishes 
his position to be clearly understood. He at least has 
thought the matter out (a shrewd backhander at the 
Home Secretary and the President of the Board of 
Trade), but in future he will not think about it any 
more. He considers it grossly unfair to talk about 
revolution, though he used the word himself, and it is 
what his Radical supporters profess to be aiming at. 
We will not deny that there is some real candour in 
this. What it can only mean is that when Lord Ros - 
bery speaking at Bradford, declared himself a Second 
Chamber man, and the opponent of any suggestion to 
leave the House of Commons in possession of unchecked 
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power, he was using words of no meaning. lather 
than divide the Liberal party he will push the whole 
thing aside. This at least is a candid confession that 
Mr. Gladstone's successor not only has no principles, 
but also wants the dexterity to conceal his deficiency. 


THE EGYPTIAN PRESS 
gp rage especially newspapers published 


at Cairo, need not be taken as models of 
accuracy. In particular the valedictory remarks of 
the Bosphore Egyptien may be coloured with a very 
reasonable desire to expire with dignity. ‘They are 
certainly portentous enough; that sentence particu- 
larly which hints at an assurance that ‘French politics 
will henceforth be inspired by other views than ours. 
The phrase creates mysterious visions of editors repri- 
manded by persons in high places, and even threatened 
with bonds and imprisonment. But it may conceal 
the prosaic circumstance that the Bosphore, having 
recently adopted a moderate tone, found that its 
readers craved for stronger meat. Circulation, adver- 
tis ments——from those necessities not even a I'rench 
Nor need the diatribes against 
England, with which M. Pecher began simultaneously 
his editorship of the Journal Egyptien, be taken too 
‘eriously. ‘There is nothing like a good splash for a 
commencement, and the ex-correspondent of the Drbats 
not only makes the water fly about, but stirs up a deal 
of mud as well. He hints, we observe, at a strengthen- 
ing of the editorial staff. Possibly he may have taken 
on the leader-writers of the defunct Bosphore, and they 
would naturally be glad to abstain from their enforced 
mildness, Such things have been; and the world has 
gone on much as usual. We note that the Bosphore 
talked of ‘returning to the ranks,’ when it was really 
discharged from the service, while the ‘new phase’ of 
the Journal resolves itself into an extra dash of some 
very antiquated vituperation. 

The broadsheets are insignificant in themselves, but 
they are or, in one case, it was—written for a definite 
public. Let us assume that the Bosphore represented 
the more reasonable section of the French colony, and 
the Journal the inveterate malignants. Both are 
actuated by emphatic hostility to the British occupa- 
tion; but while the former advocated a peaceful solu- 
tion, the diatribes of the latter, if they meant anything 
-—and they were violent rether than pointed—advocated 
diplomatic menace. The Bosphore admitted implicitly 
that Egypt is unripe for self-government. The country 
is to be * restored to itself but ‘under the guardian- 
ship of Europe.’ In other words, the paper would 
have revived the idea of a multiple control. ‘ After 
ten years of strife,’ we read, ‘and on the morrow of 
great events in Europe, circumstances have become 
favourable for effective negotiations. | Apparently 
the Bosphore imagined that the death of Alexander III, 
or possibly the resignation of Count von Caprivi, would 
strengthen the position of France in Europe ; in which 
case it cannot be congratulated on sagacity, since 
matters remain pretty much as they were. Supposing 
the Republic to suggest a Congress or Conference, we 
should simply reply that the multiple control is utterly 
unworkable, and that we have yet to accomplish our 
task. This statement has been made many times to 
the French Foreign Office, and there is no harm in its 
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repetition. With England absent, the other Powers 
would not waste time over bootless discussions. As for 
the Journal, it demands the opening in London ‘of a 
definite struggle between British vanity and British 
interests, that is, the vigorous tickling of Lord Kim- 
berley by Baron de Courcel. And it attempts to 
inflame the Egyptians by what Lord Iddesleigh used to 
call good thumping lies. The English are budget- 
eaters (lie No. 1). Lord Cromer has repeatedly 
attempted to devote surpluses to the remission of the 
land-tax, and each time he has been thwarted by French 
opposition. ‘The creditors are being mystified and 
sacrificed by a scheme of converting the debt (lie 
No. 2). ‘The operation is perfectly simple, and it is 
warranted by the state of the finances. Sir Elwin 
Palmer has long since disposed of lie No. 3, that 
the fellaheen are grievously overburdened ; and as for 
the other lies, they are not worth mention. 

How far are the frenzies of M. Pecher likely to find 
sympathy among persons less irresponsible than him- 
self? We do not expect much trouble from the 
I’rench Foreign Office, and that for reasons put very 
acutely by the Paris correspondent of the Times. In the 
first place the general drift of Continental politics 
makes distinctly for peace, and M. Hanotaux is too 
cautious to venture upon an isolated move. Secondly, 
few politicians besides M. Deloncle and his noisy 
friends distress themselves overmuch about Egypt, and 
we may add that even they have a counter-irritant in 
Madagascar. At the same time the Quai d’Orsay 
might conceivably instruct the French Minister to 
keep in touch with the malcontent element at Cairo, 
and the persistence of that conspiracy must always form 
a source of uneasiness. The only shaft from M. 
Pecher’s quiver that did not miscarry hopelessly was 
aimed at Nubar Pasha. The English, it appears, 
instead of raising up statesmen and administrators, 
have formed ‘creatures docile to their plans, set by an 
excess of caution under the eye of British agents. We 
admit that poor old Nubar is not built in heroic mould, 
in fact he resembles nothing so much as a doll drained 
of its sawdust. Still he is' our best friend, and his 
resignation would be serious. Now recent telegrams 
indicate that, in consequence of Ministerial changes, 
the arch-malignants Fakhri and Maher have reap- 
peared. If backed by the Khedive, they could easily 
render the Premier's position untenable. Wherefore a 
momentous sentence in the leading article of Tuesday’s 
Times deserves to be taken into account: ‘The suc- 
cession to the Khedivate must be a matter of remote 
concern unless, indeed, Abbas Pasha should raise it in 
a different form by persistently showing that the 
lessons of experience have been thrown away upon 
him. This is a hard saying ; and, though no public 
information points toa new Egyptian crisis, we only 
see the backs of the cards. 


THE RADICAL BREAK UP 


ECOVERING a little from the shock of the Brigg 
| election, Radical journalists are now endeavour- 
ing to argue themselves and their readers into a belief 
that it signifies nothing. Lord Rosebery tells them 
that that is his opinion ; but they know his speech to 
be merely official, and, argue as they may, and figure as 
they may, their persuasions will not succeed even with 
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themselves. ‘That by-elections are not to be depended 
on for revealing the course of public feeling is true 
enough, but at a time when there is absolutely no spon- 
taneous exhibition of political sentiment in the country, 
what better or what other guides can be found? And 
it is clear that the Forfarshire and the Brigg elections 
have a distinct significance ; as may be understood by 
a very simple process of reflection. It is certain that 
there was no popular demand for abolishing or even for 
reforming the House of Lords. That move (nobody 
has called it a ‘movement’ yet) originated in whatever 
purlieus of the House of Commons the Irish members 
confer with the Radical whips, and the Radical whips 
confer with the party leaders. It may have been sup- 
posed, however, that though the people had no com- 
plaint of their own to make against the House of 
Lords, its abolition, once announced as the next grand 
stroke of reform, would instantly move the enthusiasm 
of all that is Radical, or envious, or malignant and 
destructive in the kingdom. Lord Rosebery would 
add, perhaps, of all that is sporting too. Well, the 
announcement was made, with due pomp and circum- 
stance. Day by day the Gladstonian newspapers 
laboured at working up the excitement, and great Minis- 
ters addressed great meetings on the subject; and in the 
height of the clamour these elections came off. In both 
cases a Ministerial seat was taken away and given to a 
Unionist ; and we say that this could not have happened 
had there been any popular enthusiasm for the Govern- 
ment and its down-with-the-Lords expedient. Popular 
enthusiasm is a common sentiment. It does not break 
out in patches, but flashes through the country like 
a moorland fire; and when the test of an election ina 
Scottish county and another in an English county shows 
that there is nothing of the sort in either place, the 
presumption is strong that the general look of indiffer- 
ence over the whole kingdom does not belie the reality. 
If there is anything more to be learnt from these 
elections, it is a detail of precisely like character which 
Lord Rosebery dwelt upon the other day at great 
length. It is that in some Radical constituencies the 
preference for a local worthy out-goes all love for the 
Government and all liking for its ingenuities. And 
how natural that is! Lord Rosebery exclaims, Most 
natural indeed, say we. 

Yet with this feeling so strong within him that he 
cannot conceal it, Lord Rosebery declares that the 
Government has not the least intention of giving the 
rest of these constituencies a chance of being represented 
as they wish. The Government mean to hang on; 
their impression evidently being that unless Mr, 
Labouchere and Mr. Redmond turn them out (a matter 
which is entirely for the consideration of those gentle- 
men) they will be able to stick to office for another 
year at least. Perhaps. But as we view them no Goavern- 
ment and no party ever looked more liable to accident 
than the party and the Government in power. The 
accident they hope for, of course, is one that would 
bind them together again. Meanwhile, however, this 
same Parliament and Party are in actual process of 
decomposition. That is as evident as the rising and 
the setting of thesun. A small majority may do well 
and last long when it is all of one mind, steady, unre- 
bellious, and held under strong harmonious leadership. 
The Gladstonian Rump is a small and dwindling 
majority of which none of these things is true. It has 
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half a dozen minds, and all disordered by a something 
called conviction which is in most cases a mere kind of 
pugnacious conceit. Being factious, it is of course 
rebellious ; while as for harmonious leadership, we all 
know how much there is of that. Even the Radical 
press is at loggerheads three days a weck, not so much 
about measures and principles as about the better way 
of tinkering them for the safety of the party. Besides, 
the whole rank and file, in Parliament and out of it, 
are beginning to look for dissolution as near and 
unavoidable. ‘They read their newspapers, listen to 
their leaders and are not satisfied. Vorfarshire elec- 
tions, Brigg elections, and the palpable ineffectiveness 
of Radical appeals to the voter's ‘ gratitude,’ impress 
them much more. In short, they doubt whether the 
game is not over; and when a political party falls into 
this condition, it is almost a relief to break up. For 
that matter, it would be easy to name men of impor- 
tance in the so-called Liberal party who will never be 
at ease till it does break up. 

The truth appears to be, that what bound the Liberals 
together in Mr. Gladstone's time was taken to Hawarden 
with the rest of his luggage when that gentleman 
retired from politics. Nor was any other consequence 
expected until belief in Lord Rosebery took possession 
of the public mind. ‘Then some likelihood appeared 
that the younger man, showing forth the fulness of his 
powers, would sustain the Liberal party when the old 
parliamentary hand was withdrawn from its support. 
But that prospect quickly faded. No sooner did Lord 
Rosebery succeed to the first place in the Government 
than he himself became an object of contention among 
those whom he was to keep in fraternal union, At the 
same time he undid every hope of him as a statesman 
of the first class: and that with extraordinary prompti- 
tude. It follows that the Gladstonians are thrown 
back upon the confusion which nobody doubted would 
overtake them when their old leader disappeared. 
Half the Ministers are already sick of a position 
which they could not refuse to retain when Mr. 
Gladstone retired (unless they wished to be called 
deserters or betrayers), while the other half is 
by no means unfretted by political differences and 
personal jealousies. With a contentious following in 
Parliament and an apathetic following in the country 
(the Daily News has no doubt on that point) it is 
not in nature that such a Government should last 
long or do at all well. It is a great question, indeed, 
whether Mr. Gladstone himself did not resign upon 
a perception (of the mind’s eye) that it would be 
impossible to go on much farther with the howling 
factions that composed his Parliament. Lord Rose- 
bery’s chance of success with it depends altogether 
now—or so it seems to us—upon some new, sound, 
and manifestly good stroke of foreign policy. Even 
in that domain he lost ground in popular estimation 
almost as soon as he became Prime Minister. Possibly 
—he has his opportunity—he will retrieve the loss, 
in which case he may go forward with some hope 
as an individual Minister. On the other hand, one 
obviously false step would be the end of him as well 
as his Government ; which does not deserve to live a 
day longer in any case. No Government deserves to 
live which provides for its existence by appeals to 
popular cupidity and the constant irritation of one 
class against another. 
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THE PARIS PRESS SCANDALS 


NGLISHMEN have considerable reason to rejoice 
i at the bad quarter of an hour which the I’rench 
l’rcss is passing, for our worst enemies across the 
Channel are journalists. ‘The I’rench newspaper, it is 
true, does not represer.t public opinion with anything 
like the exactness that is commonly supposed over 
here in consequence of a fallacious analogy ; but by 
misleading the masses it envenoms a sore which, with- 
out artificial irritants, would be less hard to heal. 
Under the circumstances, the present tribulations of 
the Parisian Press cannot awaken our sympathy; they 
are so richly deserved as a punishment both for the 
special offences out of which they have arisen and for 
incorrigible dishonesty in international questions. ‘I'he 
occasion is a good one to let in a little light upon the 
devious ways of Boulevard journalism. Apologists will 
not be wanting to pretend that the shady personages 
arrested by M. Dopffer in the course of the last few 
days are merely the black sheep to be found in every 
flock. To take this view of the scandals that are 
in course of disclosure in Paris is to miss their real 
significance. Nobody requires to be told that there 
are honourable men in the profession which Portalis, 
Girard, Dreyfus and Co. have done their best to dis- 
credit. ‘There are many such, but they exist in spite 
of a system devised, it would seem, for the express 
purpose of promoting roguery and corruption; the 
fact being that Parisian papers (with a few, a very few 
exceptions) are run on lines that must inevitably 
provoke malpractices of every kind. 

The root of the evil is the not unnatural desire on 
the part of the proprietor of a newspaper that his 
organ should be a source of profit. This conception of 
a newspaper as a commercial undertaking, elementary 
as it may appear, is scarcely older than the Third 
Republic. Before the dawn of that golden era—the 
epithet need not be interpreted in its generally accepted 
sense—a daily journal in }’rance was destined primarily 
to support a political opinion, If while attaining this 
end it lined the pockets of its founder, he was well 
content; if, as was more often the case, it emptied 
them, it scarcely occurred to him to grumble. The 
ideal result was that the paper should pay its way, 
should rank as an investment with Peabody's Buildings 
or similar speculations scorned by the fortune-hunter. 
This age of innocence is over. Printers’ ink and the 
brains of them that scribble are manipulated to-day in 
Paris solely in the interest of the professional ore 
crushers. ‘l'o shed tears over the buried Arcadian past 
would be foolish and futile. The revolution was bound 
to come, and in the abstract the conversion of news- 
papers into money-making machines is no more 
monstrous than similar evolutions accomplished in other 
directions. The trouble has arisen out of the circum- 
stance that something more than common honesty is 
requisite to press blood out of a stone. ‘The French- 
man is as confirmed a newspaper reader as can 
be met with anywhere, but he is bent on taking 
his pleasure as cheaply as possible. Worse still 
he is but a shy worshipper of the beauty of advertise- 
ment, in comparison with some other folk. He is 
specially sceptical as to the value of that description of 
advertisement known to him as annonecs Américaines, 
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which is the financial back bone of our own Press. 
His predilection is for the puff, /a réclame cunningly 
sandwiched into the editorial matter. Adapting him- 
self to circumstances, the ambition of the French 
newspaper proprietor is to admit into his columns as 
little ‘copy’ as he can the insertion of which is not 
paid for, ‘I'he corollary that he will print whatever he 
is paid to publish is obvious, and expresses the truth. 
It is plain that manifold abuses must be the result of 
such a system. lor instance, in the majority of 
Parisian dailies the money article is farmed by a Stock 
I:xchange speculator who pays so much a year for the 
privilege of writing it, or having it written according 
to his instructions, if the composition is beyond his 
capabilities. The nature of the advice given to in- 
vestors in an article written under these conditions may 
be imagined. To take another example, one reads 
with amusement the indignant protestations with which 
the ‘respectable’ Press claims to have received the 
suggestion made by one of the ma/tres-chanteurs now at 
Mazas, that the gambling-hells of the Capital should 
purchase a discreet silence as to their proceedings by a 
yearly subsidy, for it is notorious that almost every 
important paper in Paris, not to speak of papers of 
no importance whatever, derives a regular income from 
Monte Carlo. Again, very few organs in the French 
Press have made any but the briefest allusion to the 
recent atrocities in Armenia) The Turkish Govern- 
ment could furnish a sufficient explanation of this 
golden silence, and a new illustration of the Eastern 
saying that ‘ speech is silvern and silence is golden.’ 
The few salient points we have mentioned could be 
multiplied indefinitely, but to indite a chapter of reve- 
latioas would be beyond the scope of this article. ‘The 
general conclusion on which we want to insist will 
not be contested by whoever has been behind the 
scenes of Parisian journalism: the French newspaper 
is a venal oracle. It smiles on the evil and the good 
according to an established tariff, at two louis or at 
a tale of sous the line, as the case may be. So long 
as the tariff is recognised all is well. You pay your 
money, you take your smile, and the letter of the law 
is observed whether you are a vendor of patent pills, 
a politician, or a rascal. But there are papers without 
a circulation, and in consequence without a tariff. For 
such a woebegone situation chantage is a ready remedy. 
There are also papers with a large circulation, as 
circulations go in France—a paper that is quoted re- 
spectfully by the entire {European press was printing 
quite recently six thousand copies a day—with a large 
circulation, we say, and a most remunerative tariff of 
smiles, but with a quite insatiable maw. Such papers 
resort to practices that are chantuge under a sweeter 
name. ‘I'hey are a power in a land where the powers 
that should be totter on indifferent legs and are 
thankful to assure their immunity in return for 
benevolent support. A dozen Dopffers, each more 
virtuous and resolute than the one of whom France is 
proud, would never disturb their serenity. In conse- 
quence the present Press scandals will only clear the 
air to a limited extent. The smaller offenders may be 
scotched, but the bigger sinners will go on their way 
rejoicing. Still there is just a chance that their 
satisfaction may not be eternal. Before these scandals 
came to a head it was possible to descry signs that the 
confidence of the French public in its} Press was 
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waning. Should there come a succession of awaken- 
ings sufficiently rude it may go by the board for good 
and all, 


PROSPECTS IN: MOROCCO 


HILE the partition of Africa is of special 
concern only to a more or less remote 
posterity, the distribution of influences is rapidly 
becoming a question of burning moment in Morocco. 
Methods of expansion have materially altered since 
the days of Clive and Dupleix, but the system of 
starting from innocent intervention or a platonic pro- 
tectorate with the set design of ultimate annexation, if 
slower, is no less sure. It has been put into execution 
along the whole of Northern Africa with the sole 
exception hitherto of Morocco, which has been shrewd 
enough to perceive that the blessings of modern 
civilisation—such as they are—can only be purchased 
at the expense of independence. Muley Hassan saw 
clearly enough that a railway to Fez would be construed 
as an invitation to armies of occupation or, at the 
least, to administrative commissioners, and he proved 
himself statesman enough to play off against each other 
the European jealousies which constituted the best 
safeguard of his empire's integrity. But now that the 
firm hand and the astute diplomacy are removed, it is 
small wonder that we should witness a scramble for the 
greatest colonial and strategical prize still unappro- 
priated by Europe. 

The stock pretext for intervention is afforded by the 
unsettled condition of the country, which has developed 
of late from a menace into a scandal, and if concerted 
action were possible between the Powers, we might 
expect to see the Empire of Morocco put into commis- 
sion almost any day. As it is, despite the exceeding 
delicacy of the situation, everything points to the 
likelihood of the present opportunity not being 
neglected. Spain, with the Alhambra as an historical 
reminder and the Melilla indemnity to stimulate the 
appetite of her empty exchequer, would give much to 
be first in the field, and France, if left to follow her own 
bent, would go far to forestall any fresh sign of British 
colonial development. But the indications of recent 
events and recent rumours point to the probability 
of Mr. Satow’s mission having already borne fruit or 
being immediately about to do so. It must have 
needed but a superficial acquaintance with history and 
politics to enable the young Sultan to realise that, if 
the days of Moorish independence were indeed numbered, 
the British were like to be the least exacting task- 
masters. India and Egypt alone are sufficiently 
conspicuous object-lessons of the benevolence, unselfish- 
ness and practical educational value of British suzerainty. 
The rumoured cession of Peregil Island, though wanting 
in plausibility, served to proclaim a cue to the events 
of the immediate future, and there can now be little 
question that the failure of the Euan-Smith mission 
has been amply retrieved or that, barring always the 
unexpected, Lord Kimberley and Mr. Satow have only 
to play the cards they hold with prudence in order to 
carry everything before them. 

It is a cause for warm congratulation that so much 
should have been accomplished in such troubled waters 
without recourse to force or menace. Armed inter- 
vention following upon an incident, however carefully 
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prepared, must have risked setting all Kurope by the 
ears. But when even our hereditary enemies discover 
that our footing has been secured by treaty, peacefully 
and almost willingly conceded, there will be no pretext 
even if there be still time to intervene. And we can 
afford to smile at the stereotyped expression of im- 
potent jealousy which our colonial abilities arouse 
where they are most conspicuously absent. No doubt, 
as has already been pointed out in these columns, a 
foothold in Morocco is not necessary to our Indian 
high-road so long as we hold Gibraltar and the Moorish 
coast continues unoccupied or uncivilised. But the 
establishment of ‘most favoured nation’ relations with 
Morocco and the prospect of being entrusted eventually 
with the development of its extensive resources is of no 
small moment to our trade. And not to our trade exclu- 
sively: for the singular unselfishness of our proceedings 
and the confidence we repose in the superior excellence of 
our wares permit us to leave accessible to the whole 
world the enjoyment of those facilities which we win 
by our blood, treasure and diplomacy. 


BAHAMIAN MISGOVERNMENT 


HE Colonial Office relied, no doubt, on the habitual 
apathy of the public in relation to the interests 
of our derelict dependencies when it permitted Sir 
Ambrose Shea to return to the Bahamas without 
public explanation of charges too grave to be passed 
over in silence. Mr. Sawyer’s letter in our last issue 
tends to reopen the subject, and is interesting by 
reason of the narrow limits of the denial which it 
involves. But we desire now to enter into a wider 
subject. The truth is, that the financial and industrial 
history of the administration of Sir Ambrose Shea has 
yet to be written. 

The arrival of fresh documentary evidence, official 
mostly, from the Bahamas, shows that in our criticisms 
on the finances as disclosed in the Governor’s blue books, 
and the copies of the Acts passed by the Legislature, 
we were, if anything, too lenient. Since Mr. Sawyer 
has chosen to challenge their accuracy, we cheer- 
fully amend our previous figures, from the indisputable 
records of the House of Assembly (1867 to 1893) now in 
our hands. Of special interest are to the Financial 
Import and Export Statements if compared with the 
Annual Reports of the Governor. ‘The revenue for 
1892 was actually £56,704, not £59,704. The £000 
difference is made up by including assets of the late 
Public Bank, which belonged to loan account, in the 
revenue for that year. ‘This explains why the revenue 
for 1893 was £3479 less than that of 1892. The total 
receipts for 1890, shown as £54,826 include 13 months’ 
revenue, a dodge which was evidently borrowed from 
‘Whiteheaded Bob’s’ famous 5 quarters’ income-tax 
swindle of the Gentle British Public. Prior to 1890 
only the revenue collected within the year was included 
in the year’s accounts; this, of course, left out the 
custom-house bonds outstanding on December lst, 
but as an offset those outstanding at the close of the 
previous year were included. In 1890 Sir Ambrose Shea 
altered the system, and thus again the Public and 
Colonial Office were misled. ‘The revenue for that year 
was made to include the bonds outstanding on December 
31st 1889, as well as those outstanding on December 
31st 1890. his explains the sudden increase in 1890, 
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and the equally sudden fall cff'in 1891, Tostead of the 
revenue being in advance of the expenditure, the reverse 
is the case, and we understand that £10,000 has been 
already borrowed at 5 per cent. to meet current expen- 
diture, and that even more may have to be borrowed 
to meet the liabilities of the current year. We print an 
amended schedule for the seven years ending in 1593, 


BAHAMAS, 
Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficit. 
£ 4 £ £ 
(O67 as 45,869 43,955 Igi4 
ae 45,578 44,429 1149 
i889. . 46,230 48,006 we 1776 
1890. . 54,526 48,688 6138 — 
sol. . 52,813 55,804 — 2991 
1692 « « 50,704 63,222 6519 
1893. .- 53,225 57,910 4685 


In 1892 £3000, and in 1893 £1538 assets late Public Bank 


~ 


were transferred to General Revenue. 


Let us turn to ‘ Sisal,” even though now admittedly 
a delusion and snare. ‘The one local company formed 
during the then administration, ‘The Bahamas Hemp 
Company, with the Hon, James H. Young (a member 
of the Governors’ Council),as president, suspended opera- 
tions, and for more than a year Mr. Young has been 
selling off the stock of plants. A considerable number 
of the shareholders have made him a present of their 
shares. ‘his company had only 400 acres planted out, 
and came to the conclusion that the venture was a 
failure, so threw up all the Crown lands granted, save 
the 400 acres planted out, and paid for this land at 
five shillings per acre. Now in the face of all this, 
upon what grounds did any person dare to try and 
foist the ‘ Romance of a Governorship’ on the English 
public ? And what is still more pertinent, what excuse 
can Lord Ripon make for having so long condoned so 
fagrant and impudent a proceeding ¢ 

We stated that the Governorship of Sir Ambrose 
Shea has been marked by a loss to the Colony of £80,000, 
and regret that fuller information shows that this large 
sum must be increased by at least half as much again. 
The need of an able and experienced financier is there- 
fore self-evident, if the finances are to be righted, and 
the responsibility for this rests with the Home Govern- 
ment. And, while we are still on the subject of mis- 
government on the shores of the western main, it may 
be well to add that the recent and serious mutiny of 
police in Honduras, and the pusillanimous conduct of 
the Governor in yielding to it, show very plainly the 
Colonial Office must be roused to its responsibilities in 
the matter of selecting capable Governors. 


AGRICULTURE 


TAARMERS, their products, their hopes and fears, 

are a natural subject of discussion at this time 
of the year, when the great Show of the Smithtield 
Club is upon us. Of the show of fat beasts itself there 
is little that needs to be written, save that in an era of 
depression, and in spite of restrictions rendered neces- 
sary by recent outbreaks of disease, the quality of the 
exhibits is quite equal to that of previous years, and 
that the manifestations of overfed lethargy in the stalls 
have been few and far between. No better animal has 
been seen for a long time than Mr. Stephenson's 
Aberdeen Angus, Benton Bride. Fair, fat, and thirty- 
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four months old, she weighs 16} cwt.; she has won the 
Queen's Cup; she has earned £510 in money by her size 
and shapeliness; and, having been purchased partly for 
her meat and partly for the sweet uses of advertisement 
at the enormous price of £150, she will cost her first 
purchaser precisely 2s, 8d, per pound of saleable meat. 
Her weight, however, is as nothing by the side of 
Mr. Dunn’s roan shorthorn, of three years and eight 
months, which scales 244 cwt. For the rest, the 
notable feature of the Show, so far as beasts are con- 
cerned, is to be found in the abundant evidence of 


judgment in feeding, of nice calculation applied to the 


conversion of vegetable into animal matter, which is 
to be seen in numerous cases of early development. 
But it is impossible to pass from tbe subject without 
adding a word of congratulation to Sir Walter Gilbey 
on the eminently satisfactory result of the display of 
table poultry which he has been able to induce the 
authorities to encourage: for while, in the general way, 
we see little hope for agriculture in ‘little culture’ 
when the phrase includes honey and jam and 
Hawarden prescriptions of similar character, we do 
venture to express a firm belief that the industry of 
rearing and feeding poultry for the market, long 
practised in Sussex with great success, might be followed 
elsewhere to the benefit of the public and of all the 
multiple landed interest. 

But the show has brought up agricultural topics 
generally, and the discussion of them has, save in one 
case, been marked by such good temper and sagacity 
that the wise man’s scornful question ‘How can he be 
wise whose talk is of oxen’ seems likely to lose some 
of its original applicability. Both Mr. Chaplin and 
the wise head of the Board of Agriculture have 
discoursed on the present depression and, although 
the world is , not likely for many a long day to agree 
with Mr. Chaplin upon questions of currency, it is 
certainly consoling to find two men of such experi- 
ence expressing a firm belief that quack remedies 
applied by the legislature are neither to be looked for 
nor desired. If British farmers are to find salvation they 
must find it for themselves by adjusting themselves to 
the constantly changing mode of the market, and by 
calculating nicely the best means of attaining the ends 
most to be desired. Very different from the tone of 
these authorities is that in which Mr. Hake has recom- 
mended the establishment of agricultural banks. His 
scheme, to our mind, shows intimate knowledge of the 
manner in which agricultural business is conducted 
abroad, combined with inadequate acquaintance of the 
methods by which our agricultural affairs are transacted 
at home. ‘lhe fact is that the farmer has quite as much 
credit as is good for him already and that the bankers of 
rural districts are engaged, to an extent which is perhaps 
not known generally, in the financing of agriculture. 
Cash credits are granted now in outlying and agri- 
cultural districts to an extent which is hardly realised, 
and the security of one guarantor or more is accepted 
in too many cases. And the result is that, of the 
cases in which farmers fail to meet their liabilities, 
the great majority may be attributed to the simple 
fact that the bankrupt has guaranteed somebody else's 
overdraft. In fact, Mr. Hake’s idea seems to us to 
be that artificial credit can be created; there are a 
good many struggling men in this world who wish 
that they could share and profit by the belief. 
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COLONIAL CREDIT 
A DETERMINED and to some extent successful attack 


has lately been made on Australasian credit with 
the result that Colonial stocks were severely depressed. 
Many occurrences tended to help the attack. Several of 
the colonies are in more or less serious trouble with their 
finances, and there is much talk of forthcoming loans to 
relieve the pressure. A number of the banks which failed 
last year and were reconstructed, are finding it impossible 
to maintain the rates of interest on the fixed deposits 
which were extended so as to help the banks through. 
Wheat, wool and other agricultural and pastoral products, 
which form the staples of Australian export trade, are lower 
in price than they have ever been, and no prospect of 
improvement shows itself. This is a pretty group of 
unfavourable influences, any one of which separately might 
give an investor pause before he put any fresh money into 
Colonial stocks. But in place of a gentle note of warning 
or word of caution, a ruthless raid has been made on the 
credit of the colonies and on the position of their loans. 
The fall in Colonials which reached its limit this week was 
engineered deliberately. It is known that circulars were 
sent to holders of such securities advising them to sell, 
and, as ‘bears’ kept daily offering parcels of the stocks, 
prices gradually crumbled away, and it seemed as though 
investors had again become infected with panic and were 
making jettison of their holdings of Australasian bonds. 
The press, readier as is too often the case to point out 
holes in the web of financial credit than to show how they 


might be darned, became an unconscious accomplice of 


the ‘ bears’ whose schemes went merrily towards success, 
for a time. 

When the fortnightly settlement comes round the ‘ bear ’ 
who has sold stock he does not possess must perforce 
borrow or buy to make delivery. On this occasion, had 
many holders of Colonials been frightened intvu selling, 
there would have been abundance of floating stock in the 
market for the ‘bears’ to borrow. As a matter of fact, 
there was a marked scarcity and the ‘ bears’ had to re- 
purchase what they had sold, with the result that a sudden 
spurt took place in the Colonials, and the character of the 
attack on Australian credit was disclosed. There is no 
general alarm among real holders for investment; the 
panic was artificial, and was the work of individuals who 
hoped to make a profit. It is well that this should be 
known so that investors may gauge accurately the degree 
of importance to be attached to the recent decline in 
Colonial stocks. But while deprecating the sacrifice of 
securities which return a fair rate of interest, and on which 
default is more than improbable, it would be foolish to 
ignore the existence of facts and tendencies which help to 
make investors nervous. In Victoria for instance, the 
fatal folly of initiating needless public works to give 
employment to idle labourers seems likely to be committed 
again. The Government has made a feble attempt to 
put the colony’s finances straight, but its finikin expedients 
are not comprehensive or far-reaching enough to restore 
order out of chaos, especially as the old vice of spending 
money to please certain sections of the population is 
re-asserting itself. In New South Wales the Govern- 
ment shows a better grasp of affairs, and of that colony 
there is no fear, notwithstanding the embarrassment 
caused by the diminishing market value of its chief 
products. 

Despite the decline in the prices of Australasian produce, 
these colonies have been sending to this country more 
value in kind than they did last year. Of course the 
quantities have had to be vastly increased, and so the 
margin of profit has been lessened. But after all, the 
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point is that more money has been available here to meet 

Australasian indebtedness than was the case last year, 

The Board of Trade Returns specify eight leading pro- 

ducts as coming from these colonies, and we find that the 

value of wheat, wool, hides, tallow, leather, and copper 
imported here from these sources was £1,323,700 greater 
in the eleven months of 1894 than in the same period of 
1893. Lead ore, most of it argentiferous, naturally fell, 
and acts as an offset, and the imports of Australian wine 
have been smaller, Still, balancing losses against gains, 
it is found that on produce shipments to the United 
Kingdom alone, Australasia is || millions sterling less in 
our debt than a year ago. These figures show that, despite 
the disheartening effects of the fall in produce values, the 
colonists as individuals are working hard to improve their 
position and restore their credit. If the various Govern- 
ments and Legislatures showed a similar energy and self- 
denial such ‘ bear’ attacks as we have described would be 
rendered impossible. One thing holders of colonial stocks 
should always bear in mind; default either total or 
partial is not to be contemplated in connection with 
Australia, and if interest payments are secure, there is 
never any necessity for parting with an old investment 
because a Colony’s finances are in temporary disorder and 
its Ministers are chronically muddle-headed. Moreover, 
the gradual decline in the value of money, mainly due to 
the lack of profitable employment in productive industry, 
must help to enhance the price of Colonial stocks and so 
counteract the influence of these twinges of despondency 
which depress them from time to time, 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Grosvenor Hotel, Chester, December 14, 1894. 


My pear Percy, 

I am staying at this comfortable hotel in this quaint 
town simply and solely because an American friend of 
mine was desirous of ‘sampling’ the architectural features 
of this Old World city. He has come to the conclusion 
that Boston (U.S.) is more picturesque, but what has 
filled him with infinite joy was the opportunity which he 
has had of witnessing the nuptials of Prince Adolphus of 
Teck with Lady Margaret Grosvenor, There is no being 
so dear to an American or a Radical as a Prince or Duke. 
To say that Cyrus B. Kirk enjoyed himself at Eaton Hall 
would be but feebly recording the transports of delight 
into which he was thrown by the ceremony in the private 
chapel. [am bound to say that his enthusiasm was in a 
great measure justified. The semi-military aspect given 
to the scene was decidedly taking te the eye and even the 
Duke of Westminster had for once discarded his blue 
linen collar and appeared in the uniform of a Lord 
Lieutenant, a garb which Cyrus, not without some reason, 
mistook for the attire of a Field-Marshal. The company 
assembled was what is journalistically described as 
‘brilliant, the Duke and Duchess of York, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and their Highnesses of Teck making a most 
effective show. It was also pleasant to perceive that 
Mr. Gladstone had forgiven the sale of his portrait by the 
noble whom he had made a Duke. He and Mrs, Glad- 
stone, who very thoughtfully presented the bride with a 
morocco-bound work ealled Gleanings of Past Years, 
looked in excellent health and spirits and it was only 
when some one mentioned Lord Rosebery’s name that a 
fractious gleam appeared in the eye of the grand old 
Methuselah. The bridegroom inade a smart appearance 
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in his uniform and the bride in her white satin looked 
aristocratic and in nowise afraid of the situation, There 
were over five hundred presents, but those upon which 
the eyes of Cyrus B. Kirk were most tenderly bent were 
the large silver salver sent by the Queen and a chest of 
plate inscribed ‘To Adolphus of Teck on the occasion of 
his marriage, from Albert Edward and Alexandra, George 
and May, Louise and Macduff, Victoria and Maud.’ 
Cyrus secured a handsome slice of the wedding cake and 
at the present moment is busily packing minute portions 
of it into numerous small boxes for transmission to his 
relatives and friends on the other side of the herring 
pond. Lilleshall, where the honeymoon is being spent, is 
the Duke of Sutherland’s place near Newport, and in the 
summer is pretty enough, but just now does not quite 
come up to a palace on the lake of Como. 

By the way Cimiez, where the Queen will sojourn next 
spring, is not, as some people suppose, an outlandish spot 
in the Riviera. As a matter of fact it is a suburb of Nice, 
and surrounded by a lovely country. As usual every facility 
for Her Majesty's comfort will be afforded by the French 
authorities, and from what I hear the Royal yacht will 
probably convey our Sovereign to Cherbourg early in 
March. Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
possibly Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) will 
accompany the Queen. 

For one reason I am profoundly grateful that I am not 
in London, and that is because this is Cattle Show week. 
The annual influx to the metropolis of fat men and fatter 
beasts makes the dismal damp of December even more 
wretched, and the way in which a knot of connoisseurs 
will stand in front of a bullock or sheep and discuss the 
quantity of steaks or chops to be respectively obtained is 
absolutely sickening. In parenthesis I may remark that 
many good Christians go in nowadays for what the Jews 
call ‘Kosher’ meat—that is, meat of which the sanitary 
condition is unimpeachable. You would be surprised at 
the trade done in these viands. ‘The chief dealer in them 
is Barnett of Middlesex Street. He is called the ‘ Kosher 
King,’ and does an enormous business—}uying stock from 
the Queen downwards. 

It is confidently and happily hoped that the Princess ot 
Wales will return to England in time to spend Christmas 
at Sandringham, but she has been very much pressed to 
continue her sojourn with her widowed sister. Christmas 
without the Princess would be but a dull affair at her 
Norfolk home, and very strongly and urgently has she been 
asked to come back, and should no untoward incident 
occur she will most probably do so. I heard a very 
pretty little story the other day anent her Royal High- 
ness. An old widow of the cottager class, to whom the 
Princess of Wales had in her own quiet way been very 
kind, constantly exclaimed, ‘ I wish I was the Queen.’ At 
last one of her grandsons asked, ‘And what for, 
granny?’ ‘ Because then,’ replied the aged dame simply, 
‘Tl could kiss the Princess of Wales.’ 

It is believed that Lord Rosebery is endeavouring to 
inspire confidence in his most Radical supporters by having 
his house in Berkeley Square faced with revolutionary red 
bricks. But this was not the opinion of an old man 
apparently belonging fo the working classes—with whom 
I entered into conversation a day or two ago as we jointly 
surveyed the transmogrification of the Premier's mansion. 
Said I jocularly, ‘I suppose that colour means that Lord 
Rosebery is going to abolish the House of Lords.’ The 
patriarch with a scornful look replied: ‘Abolish the 
House of Lords! Why, that's ‘is new racing colours,’ I 
fled. 

Talking of racing 1 met a man yesterday intimately 
connected with the Turf, who in the course of conversa 
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tion alluded to the ‘ professional backer’ of horses, This 
being a character with whom I was unacquainted, I 
ventured to ask him for information on the subject. 
Much that he related I cannot for obvious reasons repeat, 
but when he stated that many professional bookmakers 
had been ‘broken’ by professional backers, I marvelled, 
because I always imagined that the layer of odds was the 
spider and the taker the fly. But he gave me instance 
after instance of the downfall of the penciller owing to 
the attacks of his opponent, and one anecdote which 
proves what enormous sums some of these backers must 
haul in. A taker of odds after last Ascot owed the ring 
over £32,000 and did not turn up on settling-day. ‘He 
has taken the knock,’ they said wearily at the Victoria 
and Albert Clubs. But he hadn’t, and shortly afterwards 
appeared with the full sum of his liabilities. ‘I couldn’t 
do so before,’ he explained, ‘because I had lent £50,000 
to our municipal body, and it took them a day or two to 
realise.’ Moreover, he soon recouped himself. Come and 
be a professional backer. It must be better business 
than punting at Monte Carlo. 

I don’t suppose that there are many folk who know why 
the Army and Navy Club is known as the ‘ Rag.’ I confess 
that I did not myself till within the last twenty-four hours. 
It appears that one ‘ Billy Duff, the terror and amusement 
of London, whose museum included the shirt-pins of per- 
sonal friends and the door-knockers and bell-pulls of 
perfect strangers, was one day inspecting the bill of fare, 
when he proclaimed it ‘a rag and famish affair.’ ‘Rag 
and famish’ became a popular nickname ; the more so 
when Duff devised a Club button, with the inscription 
‘rag and famish’ surrounding a ragged boy gnawing a 
bone—a decoration adopted by many members, That 
well-known /lanewr, Colonel Fitzgerald, possesses one of 
these buttons, which he intends to present to the Club. 
It will no doubt find place beside Nell Gwynne’s fruit 
knife, under the portrait of the lady who is no more 
Nell Gwynne than I am, but that frail creature, Louise, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, celebrated in the de Grammont 
memoirs of the disreputable Court of Charles II. ‘ Billy 
Duff’ too was responsible for the prevalent custom of 
wearing hats at the ‘Rag,’ for on one occasion he took 
upon himself to change every head-covering hanging on 
the pegs. Needless to say that there were ructions., 
Thenceforth every man stuck to his own, and so it has 
been ever since. 

There is no truth in the statement that Lord Rosebery 
has accepted the dedication of a ballad called the ‘ Brigg 
of Sighs. Yes, the Grand Duke is right. By a slip of 
the pen I made that fine singer Signor Maggi warble the 
prologue to Carmen instead of that to Pagliacci, I hear 
that strawberries are being picked at Ilfracombe and roses 
at Bournemouth. Therefore it will probably be from the 
Sunny South that you will next hear from yours ever 


Hap (0° Truk Wynp), 


CORRECTIONS IN SCOTT'S NOVELS 
I.—SOME NEW DISCOVERIES 


FPYHE manes of Scott hallow the halls of the prosaic 

publishing house in Scho Square, whence so many 
editions of his embalmed and bound soul are issued to the 
public. Sir Walter's counterfeit presentment, in statue, 
in bust, in painting, in print, confronts the visitor to 
Messrs. Black’s at almost every turn. But what the visitor, 
if he be a favoured one, is likely to find the most interest- 
ing relic in the place, is the complete set of interleaved 
first editions, carefully preserved in a great fire-proof sate 
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in the basement of the building. Jealously guarded as 
they have been, these precious volumes bear the marks of 
Time’s fretting teeth upon their pages ; the ink is yellow- 
ing and the paper is iron-moulded ; but on the rusty white 
sheets bound up with the printed ones may still be read, 
with such clearness as Scott’s regular but somewhat 
difficult handwriting permits of, the author's corrections, 
emendations, and additions just as he penned them for the 
printer. For Scott questions that fire-proof safe is the 
final Court of Appeal. 

Oddly enough, there is not a single correct edition of 
Scott in the world! The novels have been set up, 
printed, stereotyped, sold by millions upon millions, in 
editions so many that it is impossible to count them, and 
still the author's corrections have lain mouldering on the 
paper to which they were committed, and no one has 
recked that the books were not as Scott himself wished 
and intended them to be. The fact is that although the 
‘proo‘s’ must have been read and revised by countless 
Printers’ Readers all over the world, they have never until 
now been scrupulously compared, line by line, with this 
interleaved edition in which Sir Walter's corrections are 
written, This minute but necessary task has been under- 
taken for the first time in preparing the ‘ Dryburgh’ 
Edition of the novels, which Messrs. Black have issued 
issuing month by month, for the press, and which is, 
only just completed. Under such circumstances it is 
surely a wonder that errors in the text of the current 
editions are not more serious than they have been found 
to be. For although the collator’s patient care has been 
rewarded by the detection of quite a number of errata, 
none is of very great moment after all. 

Perhaps the most curious instance is in the fragment 
entitled ‘The Lord of Ennerdale,’ given as an appendix to 
Waverley. In this paper as it appears in all the eurrent 
editions, we find a sentence which begins, ‘The success 
of the mighty Duke, said the muddy Vicar,’ ete. This 
particular Vicar had not been thrown into a horsepond for 
antithetical purposes. The original calls him not * muddy ’ 
but ‘ruddy,’ which, although but a change of a letter, 
makes an appreciable difference to clerical dignity. In the 
introduction to Roh Roy, again, we may read in the 
current editions : 

‘The annals of Ireland, as well as those of Scotland, 
prove the crime to have been common in the more iawless 
parts of both countries, and any woman who happened to 
please a man of spirit who came of a good house and 
possessed a few chosen friends and a retreat in the moun- 
tains, was not permitted the alternative of saying him 
“ Nay.” 

In reading the sentence perspicuity is gained if we 
correct the words ‘who came of a good house’ to those 
Sir Walter Scott really wrote, viz., ‘who had a good 
horse.’ To ensure the success of an abduction, the lineage 
of the abductor was obviously of less account than the 
legs of his steed. Another small error occurs in the 
appendix to Jtoh Roy, when we read,‘It would seem to 
exclude the idea of the cash being carried off by his 
partner.’ The correct word is not ‘cash,’ but ‘ cattle.’ 
Points like these are trivial no doubt ; yet who shall say 
that perfection is less a matter of aggregated trifles in 
novel-wziting than in the sculptor’s art ? 

To the student of literature these corrected copies of 
the novels must always be of sufficient interest to repay 
close examination, for they point out to us where the 
most successful—and as some would say, the greatest— 
author of fiction who ever lived, on reading his own work 
through, has noted defects to be removed or has shown 
how words and passages might be improved upon, The 
whole set is full of such emendations—most of which 
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were made, of course, in the ‘Magnum Opus’ edition, 
Sometimes a word is changed, a sentence recast, a whole 
passage re-written, or a note added. In a sentence 
speaking of a party, for example, we find ‘members’ 
struck out and ‘horsemen’ substituted, on Whateley’s 
principle that the special is more vivid than the 
general. In the sentence, ‘The activity which these 
borderers have by constant practice acquired in «// 
relating to horsemanship,’ Scott, on reconsideration, 
thought ‘everything’ a better word than ‘all.’ We 
find a phrase, say, ‘quoth the old knight,’ put in for the 
sake of clearness. In /edgaunt/et, the humourous metaphor 
for Peter's tongue when wagging anent the Lord Ordinary, 
‘once set agoing like the peal of an alarm-clock,’ is an 
emendation. Sometimes Scott inserts a verse, as at the 
head of Letter XII. in Redgauntle/, 

Ivanhoe perhaps, is especially interesting in its cor 
rections, inasmuch as this splendid book, although the 
universal favourite, was, like The Bride of Lammermov: 
and The Legend of Montrose, dictated by Scott to 
amanuenses in the year 1819, when his painful illness of 
cramp of the stomach caused him fits of suffering so 
acute that he could not suppress cries of agony. Mr. 
Ruskin has expressed the opinion that a falling off in the 
quality of Scott’s work is traceable from the time of his 
illness. On the other hand, Leslie Stephen tells a story 
of a dozen Waverley connoisseurs who, having agreed to 
write down the name of their favourite, went straight- 
way and wrote with one consent, although without 
concert, S/. Ronan's Well, Now St, Ronan’s Well, like 


Ivanhoe, Rob Roy, Kenilworth, and even The Heart of 


Midlothian, was written after the author fell a prey to 
his torturing enemy. The most recent verdict of a 
popular character was that of the readers of a largely 
circulated American magazine, who voted Jranhoe the 
best novel ever written, and the favourite of all books 
after the Bible. And this verdict has the practical 
confirmation of Messrs. Black, who, judging by their own 
sales, place the relative order of popularity as follows :— 
(1) Ivanhoe, (2) Waverley, (3) Rob Roy, (4) Kenilworth, 
(5) Guy Mannering, (6) Heart of Midlothian. 

This, however, by the way; the subject in hand is the 
emendations Scott made in /vanhoe when he read the story 
in this edition of 1822,‘ printed, as the title-page tells us, 
‘for Archibald Constable and Co., Edinburgh, and Hurst, 
Robinson and Co, London.’ The corrections begin on 
the very first page, for we have an awkward sentence 
improved in the ‘Dedicatory Epistle.’ Originally it 
read : 

‘And even within these thirty years such an infinite 
change has taken place in the manners of Scotland that 
men look back upon their fathers’ habits of Society as we 
do on those of the reign of Queen Anne.’ 

The latter part of the sentence is made to read more 
smoothly and end more rotundly, thus : 

‘that men look back upon the habits proper te 
their immediate ancestors as we do on those of the reign 
of Queen Anne, or even the period of the Revolution.’ 
Again: 

‘He who would embody the ancient language with 
success will attend rather to its grammatical character, 
turn of expression, and mode of arrangement, than labour 
to collect extraordinary and antiquated terms.’ 

This is modified to read : 
‘ with success must attend rather to its grammatical 


character, turn of expression and mode of arrangement, 
instead of labouring to collect extraordinary and antiquated 
terms,’ 

In a subsequent article J will transcribe some of thie 
emendations Scott made in the story itself. 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


Vor. XIII. (New Series) 


WORDSWORTH REDIVIVUS 


Odes and Other Poems. By WILLIAM WATSON. London: 
Lane. 


Mr. William Watson is slowly but surely building up for 
himself a permanent reputation. Alone, or all but alone, 
among the younger singers of the waning century, he has, if 
we are not mistaken, come to stay. The ‘high seriousness’ 
which Matthew Arnold declared to be the chief differentia of 
great poetry is never absent from his work. It is this quality 
that lifts it into a region apart, in spite of occasional lapses and 
imperfections, and gives it, here and now, a classic significance. 
Mr. Watson admittedly traces his literary descent from Words- 
worth, and there is no question as to the legitimacy of the claim 
he makes. His blank verse is far more Wordsworthian than 
Miltonic ; his lyrics have the unspontaneous, intellectual 
sobriety which we associate with the Seer of Rydal; and his 
very ascriptions—‘ To a friend uniting antiquarian tastes with 
progressive politics’, ‘To one who had written in derision of 
the belief in immortality’—are framed after the dignified if 
ponderous manner familiar to us all. 

The first section of these Odes and Other Poems contains 
sundry addresses to three of Mr. Watson’s literary friends : Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, Mr. H. D. Traill, and Mr. A. C. Benson. From 
the second of these we may cull a few stanzas, where we 
find the author reaching what is surely, at the present day, 
an unusual level of excellence both in conception and achieve- 
ment : 

And could we live more near allied 
To cloud and mountain, wind and tide, 
Cast this unmeaning coil aside 
And go forth free ; 
The World our goal, Desire our guide— 
We then might see 


Those master-moments grow less rare, 
And oftener feel that nameless aii 
Come murmuring from we know not where 
And touch at whiles 
Fantastic shores, the fringes fair 
Of fairy isles, 
And hail the mystic bird that brings 
News from the inner courts of things, 
The eternal courier-dove whose wings 
Are never furled ; 
And hear the bubbling of the spring 
That feed the world. 


That is no common machine-made verse, but the stately 
utterance of a privileged minstrel, whose lips have been touched 
by the live coal of inspiration. It arrests, it satisfies, it elevates ; 
it is a genuine contribution to the world’s poetic wealth, a fresh 
sheaf for the golden granary of English song. 

‘The First Sky-lark of Spring’ comes within the same 
category, and none the less so, because Shelley had already 
written his famous stanzas on the same exquisite subject. 
There is no resemblance whatever between the two poems, 
and we may be sure that no idea of competition ever crossed 
Mr, Watson’s mind when he wrote 
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Thy spirit knows nor bounds nor bars ; 
On thee no shreds of thraldom hang : 
Not more enlarged, the morning stars 
Their great Te Deum sang. 
3ut I am fettered to the sod, 
And but forget my bonds an hour ; 
In amplitude of dreams a god, 
A slave in dearth of power. 


In ‘ Lake-land Once More’ we reach the inmost fenetra/ia ot 
Mr. Watson’s poetry. It is the 


Region separate, sacred, of mere, and of ghyll, and of mountain, 
Garrulous, petulant beck, sinister, laughterless tarn, 


(how felicitous those four last epithets!) which kindled his 
imagination and weaned him, once for all, from the ‘ prose of 
the hedges and lanes’ wherein his early life was spent. There, 
like his great master, he drank from nature’s fountain-head : 
and thither, after wanderings in other lands, amid the changes 
of human existence, he comes back to quaff once more the same 
health-giving draught : 
But ever to you I return, O land in the dusk of whose portals 
Rustles my Past like leaves, memories brush me as wings, 
Meets me my alien phantom, the self that is dead, that is vanished, 
Echoes meet me and dreams, shadows that sigh and depart ; 
And ever, O meres and valleys, an aureole haunts you of rose-light, 
Glamour of luminous hours, wraith of my passion of old, 
And the brows of eternal Helvellyn are flushed with a virginal rapture, 
Lit with the glow of my youth, crimsoned with dawn of my day. 


The touching significance of ‘ Vita Nuova’ will be apparent to 
all who read between its lines, and we need not dwell upon it 
here. Of the lyrics and sonnets which fill nearly all the 
remainder of the volume, it must suffice for us to mention the 
charming verses entitled ‘ Tell me not now,’ and the fine out- 
burst of sympathy with France, on the day after President 
Carnot’s assassination, with which this inadequate notice may 
fitly conclude : 

Light-hearted heroine of tragic story! 
Nation whom storm on storm of ruining fate 
Unruined leaves,—nay, fairer, more elate, 
Hungrier for action, more athirst for glory ! 
World-witching queen, from fiery floods and gory 
Rising eternally regenerate, 
Clothed with great deeds and crowned with dreams more great 
Spacious as Fancy’s boundless territory! 
Little thou lov’st our island, and perchance 
Thou heed’st as little her reluctant praise ; 
Yet let her, in these dark and bodeful days, 
Sinking old hatreds ‘neath the sundering brine, 
Immortal and indomitable France, 
Marry her tears, her alien tears, to thine. 


A FORGOTTEN GENIUS 


Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth. Edited by AUGUSTUS 
J.C. HARE, London: Arnold. 


One hardly knows whether to regret or to rejoice that Maria 
Edgeworth was her father’s daughter; but on the whole the 
pleasurable emotion ‘has it.’ Fate, in placing her in a relation 
to that astonishing Richard which precluded her from surveying 
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him with the critical and artistic eye, undoubtedly deprived her 
of an unsurpassable subject. If Richard had been anybody 
else’s father what a picture of him we might have had from her ! 
This, no doubt, is the exclamation which first rises to your lips ; 
but, for second and better thoughts, you reflect that her gallery 
is full enough of humourous portraits already, and that this may 
well reconcile us to the loss of an additional work of art, in con- 
sideration of increased light upon the personality of the artist. 
We know the daughter all the better for her absolutely uncritical 
acceptance of the father. Not, however, that the knowledge 
can be unreservedly welcomed. Filial affection is, no doubt, 
an engaging virtue, but filiety after all is a twofold relation : 
in the sense that we have, all of us, two parents, with a primd 
facie equality of claims upon our regard. Maria’s dutiful and 
almost admiring attitude towards her father’s effrene matri- 
monial excesses cannot possibly be regarded as wholly admir- 
able. It is true that the loss of her ‘neglected and unloved 
mother, always’—even the neutral Mr. Hare admits—‘a kind 
and excellent though a very sad woman,’ befell her at too 
early an age for any very strong ties to have been formed 
between them ; but the lightness with which she transferred her 
regards from one Mrs. Edgeworth to another and another and 
yet another is certainly a little disconcerting. Doubtless it is 
very becoming in a daughter to accept a succession of this kind 
with amiability ; but Maria’s capacity for falling in love with a 
series of stepmothers as fast as her father could marry them— 
and from three to eight months was the period of mourning 
which Mr. Edgeworth prescribed to himself after the death of 
the first three out of his four wives—is a less pleasing trait. 
And when to this we add her periodical ecstasies over each 
successive contribution of her ‘mother Elizabeth,’ or of her 
‘mother Frances,’ to that rabbit-warren of four families at 
Edgworthstown—well, we have to fix our attention on the 
genuine kindliness and lightheartedness of it all, in order to 
forget that slight ingredient of shallowness and callousness of 
feeling which is undoubtedly present also in the mixture. 

And this these long-delayed letters easily allow us to do. 
First printed for private circulation after her death, they have, 
now that all her generation has passed away, been allowed 
to pass beyond the limits of the family circle. Mr. Hare, their 
editor, ‘has had little more to do,’ he says, ‘than to make a 
selection and to write a thread of biography which might unite 
the links of the chain.’ It is a mighty thin thread in parts, 
and indeed has a way of disappearing altogether for some 
hundred pages or so at a time; but in truth we do not miss 
it. The letters arranged in order of date for a period of nearly 
sixty years require little concatenation and still less explanatory 
comment. They are delightful reading. To siy that there is 
not a dull page in these volumes would be a just but an inade- 
quate compliment ; for, as some of us know to our cost, there 
are volumes Of correspondence which only escape having a dull 
page by having a good many fatiguing ones. A constantly 
visible strain after the avoidance of dulness is as tiresome in its 


‘way as the dreaded quality itself. The book may be more 


worthily praised by saying of it that it contains no single page 
which is not natural and unaffected—overflowing with spon- 
taneous humour, shrewd observations, sympathetic as well as 
satirical, on character and manners, keen yet kindly insight 
into human nature. The style is full of charm—literary with- 
out literary self-consciousness, colloquial without any of the 
slipshod of conversation. In a word it combines, as only letters 
can, but as only the very best letters do, the attractions of 
good writing and of first-rate talk. And extending as the cor- 
respondence does over a lifetime passed in familiar intercourse 
with the most brilliant Englishmen and Englishwomen, and 
one might also add Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, of three 
generations, the wealth of its materials speaks for itself. But 
materiem superavit opus. There are many persons who might 
have known every one eminent in letters during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, from Madame de Staél at one end of 
the period to Dickens at the other, and talked to every famous 
statesman from Pitt at the beginning of the era to Disraeli 
at its close, and yet have written tediously to their friends and 
relatives about them ail. Miss Edgeworth’s writing is as bright 
as the talk of her most brilliant company, and often not much 
less wise than the wisest of them. 

All this, however, only makes her volume an aggravation of 
the paradox of her literary fate. That she was more than a 
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merely talented novelist, that she possessed qualities of art 
to which we cannot deny the word genius, can hardly be 
disputed. It was a genius no doubt of a far less rare and 
subtle kind, and even, in a certain sense, of a less powerful order 
than Miss Austen’s ; yet was she not so utterly ‘outclassed’ by 
that admirable writer as that she should have been excluded 
altogether from that Temple of Fame in which the author of 
Pride and Prejudice has won so secure a place. We would not 
lay too much stress on the extravagant praises of eminent 
contemporaries. Mr. Hare reminds us that Macaulay ‘con- 
sidered her to be the second woman of her age’; but we would 
remind Mr. Hare that Lord Macaulay was apparently unable to 
measure his praises of female literary accomplishment, and 
that a critic who applies almost as many superlatives to Fanny 
Burney as to Jane Austen puts himself out of court. As to Sir 
Walter Scott, the appreciations of that too expansively genial 
critic are, if we may venture salvd reverentia tanti viri to 
pronounce such a censure, even less to be trusted. Merit in 
literature overcame him as courtship overcame Browning’s 
Duchess. He had ‘a heart—how shall I say ?—too soon made 
glad’ ; and though there is an element of truth in the famous 
comparison which he draws, to his own disadvantage, between 
his own art and Miss Austen’s, we cannot forget his amazing 
worship of the good Joanna Baillie nor read without a smile 
that he sought in Waverley ‘to emulate in some distant (! 
degree the admirable Irish portraits drawn by Miss Edgeworth.’ 
Yet, all such hyperbolical eulogies put aside, the author of 
these portraits had a quality of greatness. There seems enough, 
and more than enough, of wit, humour, observation, artistry, 
and dramatic power, to have kept her still living in her works ; 
and lo! she and they have become the shadow of a name. 


THE HIMALAYAS 


Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram-Himalayas. By 
WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. Supplemental volume by 
the same. London: Unwin. 


Before Mr. Conway started for the ascent of Mount Everest, 
he had in Alpine Club circles a considerable reputation for 
humour, a graphic pen, and some reputation as a moun- 
taineer. Whether his reputation in any of these particulars 
will survive the great work in which he has given the results 
of his enterprise it would perhaps not be desirable to 
inquire. The work is far too great for the matter. Seven 
hundred pages large octavo would be a vast book as books 
are in these degenerate days, if the salvation of the world 
depended on it. But when these seven hundred pages are 
devoted merely to record a six months’ trudge in Alpine scenery, 
with unending repetitions of snow peaks, stony moraines and 
slushy glaciers, each new one exactly like the last, the book 
becomes a burden too grievous to be borne. A great book is a 
great nuisance was a saying of the ancient Greeks, whose cult 
Mr. Conway professes or did profess, and it is a pity he did 
not act on it. As itis he has buried the reader and himself 
under the monstrous mass. It was the more unnecessary as it 
is really the record of a failure. Mr. Conway was supposed 
to be starting for a promenade on the ‘ Roof of the World, 
with the same light heart as a cat starts for a moonlight 
parade on the housetops. But in spite of armies or coolies, 
drafts of Ghoorkas, Swiss guides, the aid of the Royal 
Society, the Geographical Society and the British Association, 
he succeeded only in getting up a single second-rate peak of a 
paltry 22,000 feet or so, from which he surveyed the real Hima- 
layas with its 25,000 to 29,000 feet peak very much as one may 
gaze at the Matterhorn from the top of the Riffelhorn. 

He has indeed by some of the reproductions from’ drawings 
and photographs which relieve the volume whetted the appetite 
for a sight of some of these peaks —even of the second or third 
class. The picture of the ‘Ogre’s fingers’—if it be not 
exaggerated—is certainly one of the most wonderful exploits in 
the way of peaks that Nature has performed. But he has at 
the same time demonstrated that a sight of them is impossible, 
except for the millionaire, if at least the expedition is to be con- 
ducted on the Conwayan lines. We very much question 
whether the Conwayan lines are the right ores. The expedi- 
tion was doomed to failure from the first. It was over- 
weighted, It attempted to combine a scientific suvey and a 
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pleasure trip, and it failed in both. The largest part of the 
photographs and scientific collections were lost, according to 
Mr. Conway by the fault of others, charged with thei: carriage. 
But these others were Government servants with their own 
work to do; and it is the fault of the general if his convoys 
miscarry. 

Perhaps, however, the worst feature of the book is the some- 
what acrid attempt to discredit his predecessors in the Intro- 
duction. It is an odd thing to go out of the way to attack a 
mountain-survey of an unexplored region because its reproduc- 
tion appears to suggest that the mountains were grassy slopes 
instead of snow-hills. But this assault on Colonel Godwin 
Austen is sweetness itself compared with the remarks about 
Mr. Graham’s really mountaineering ascents in 1883. It is an 
invidious way of asserting your own claim to having reached 
‘one niche the highest’ to insinuate a doubt that some one 
else, who claims to have reached a higher one, did not do so 
at all. Merely because Mr. Graham, light-armed and without 
the vast zmpPedimenta of a frontier war which Mr. Conway 
carried, accompanied by two Swiss guides, and in hard training, 
did not experience some of the physical discomforts felt by Mr, 
Conway ; therefore Mr. Conway says, ‘Though hereafter he 
may be proved to have accomplished what he thought he 
accomplished, his ascent cannot for the present be accepted as 
authentic.’ It may be so: but it is not nice in Mr. Conway of 
all people to say so. Because it is manifest that Mr. Graham 
being supposed to have gone up Mount Kabru, a peak of 
‘some 24,0000 feet,’ would, if left in undisputed possession, 
quite eclipse Mr. Conway’s ‘ Pioneer’ peak with 22,600 feet, the 
measured height, or over 23,000 feet, the estimated height, and 
leave him to take second honours only. 

For the rest, it certainly does not look as if mountaineering 
in the Himalayas is likely to be a popular pastime. The dis- 
tances are too enormous, and there is a plentiful lack of supplies. 
We affect in these days to despise Dr. Johnson’s (was it Dr. 
Johnson’s ?) famous saying, ‘ Depend upon it, sir, the finest 
scenery in the world is improved by a good hotel in the 
foreground.’ But at all events the most enthusiastic Alpine- 
climber likes to have a good hotel in the background : but not 
too far back. Until a good many more Colonel Godwin- 
Austens and Captain Younghusbands have laid the basis of 
a commissariat, the High Himalayas will not become the 
summer playground of the Anglo-Indian or the Anglo- 
Alpiner. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, the supplementary 
volume of maps and scientific reports has reached us. The 
scientific reports seem to be somewhat barren of results ; a large 
number of the collections never having arrived. It is strange 
by the way that not a single new butterfly has been found. The 
most generally interesting papers in the volume are the first on 
the Eastern Hindu Kush, by Colonel Durand, Indian Military 
Secretary, and the last on Mountain Sickness by Mr. C. S. Roy. 
The last is a very careful study of Mr. Conway’s reports on the 
mountain sickness, and his sphygmograph tracings. Mr. Roy 
thinks, after an analysis of various accounts of mountain sick- 
ness that it is a form of asphyxia, and does not differ essentially 
from similar symptoms at sea level. He points out that Mr. 
Whymper’s great case of mountain-sickness in the Andes was 
due to bad provisions. He appears to think that there is some 
doubt whether there is really such a thing as mountain sickness 
apart from bad condition or over-exertion. The present writer 
has ascended a considerable number of the highest peaks in 
the Alps, and has never experienced the least difficulty in 
breathing or anything approaching to sickness ; except once, 
and then under a broiling sun he drank the best part of a bottle 
of champagne and smoked a cigar on the top of—we will call it 
Mount Blank, it was not Mont Blanc--at all events one of the 
highest peaks. Mrs. Ormiston Chant might call the feeling 
that then overcame him by another name than mountain 
sickness. As for the sphygmograph record of pulse-beats 
nothing abnormal could be detected. This being so if Mr. 
Graham was in perfect training, and a person of a more robust 
make than Mr. Conway, why is his absence of bad symptoms 
to discredit his tale? Surely the fact of their absence when 
every other exploring climber has told of them is a proof of 
truth, not of falsehood. 

But to turn to a pleasanter topic, Colonel Durand’s twenty 
pages on the Eastern Hindu Kush are as brilliant a piece of 
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writing as one would desire to meet. Most striking is one fact 
he records. The traveller after leaving Kashmir each day gets 
into a more barren region till at last with the exception of the 
patches of cultivation in the valleys and the scattered parts 
which begin at an elevation of 7000 feet no sign of vegetation 
meets the eye. On all sides rise bare precipitous mountains, 
wild in outline, depressing in colouring, repeating with a deadly 
monotony the same lines of yellow and grey darkening to 
browns and purples in the shadow. ‘It is only on the rare 
occasions when rain falls that the colouring which is obliterated 
by bright sunshine shows out.’ In another excellent passage 
he describes how the mind gradually realises the enormous 
proportions of the great ranges, until at last, on returning to 
Kashmir, scenery which had seemed stupendous on going, 
‘seems modelled on a scale of fairy-like minuteness, and the 
eye wanders in almost startled pleasure over the ever-changing 
scene, the varied colouring and the delightful verdure of the 
landscape.’ His account of the people is equally good: for 
instance, ‘the old Mehtar, a typical mountain chief’ with excel- 
lent manners, ‘a past-master in dissimulation, steeped to the 
lips in the blood of his brothers and relations.’ Yet ‘ the fairies 
are still seen floating through the air’ and only ‘two generations 
ago a Mehtar of Chitral married a fairy bride.’ 


THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE 


The Women o Shakespeare. By Louis Lewes, Ph.D. 
Translated from the German by HELEN ZIMMERN. 
London : Hodder Brothers. 


Like most books from the German workshop, this volume 
contains a great deal of solid and meritorious work; it is like 
them also in this, that it is at least one-third too long ; and its 
superfluities are exactly of the sort that obscure its merits. It 
would be easy to read it with a sense of irritation at being so 
constantly reminded of the obvious. No commentary, no 
essays, can be a real sudstitute for the text of Shakespeare : 
but, given a reasonable acquaintance with the text, what can be 
the use of telling the dramatic stories over again, in prose, at 
some length? Even the author himself is occasionally conscious 
of this defect—e.g., on p. 124, where he avows that his reason 
for telling at length the whole story of the Comedy of Errors 
is to justify himself for treating Adriana and Luciana as impor- 
tant persons among ‘Shakespeare’s women.’ But one cannot 
justify a dubious position by a tedious repetition. If it is really 
necessary to remind the reader of the plot, the briefest analysis 
would serve, and the book would not contain nearly 400 pages. 
Even the introductory chapter on ‘Shakespeare’s Times,’ 
interesting and relevant as it is, suffers from the same kind of 
surplusage. We want—and in some respects we get—a 
luminous glance at the mental circumstances under which 
Shakespeare worked; but we do not want the whole story of 
Elizabeth and her behaviour about the monopolies told over 
again (pp. 13, 14), nor to be reminded that ‘political liberty’ is 
a conception that has developed in many directions since the 
reign of Elizabeth. There is something too professional and 
didactic about all this, to suit the subject of ‘ Shakespeare's 
women,’ 

We speak with some freedom of this fault, this want of pro- 
portion in the treatment of the subject, because it appears to us 
the only, or almost the only, grave fault in the book. The 
truth is, that Dr. Lewes knows his Shakespeare remarkably 
well, even for a German—and how high praise that is we all 
know. He is not beset with theories ; he is not a blind wor- 
shipper; he knows that Shakespeare is very uneven, and pro- 
duced some work which it is hard to reconcile with his genius. 
He sees that there is Progress in Shakespeare’s conception of 
female character, and he notes with acuteness that his satirical 
delineations of women are in the main ear/y work. Unlike 
Mr. Baynes, who thinks that Shakespeare’s early marriage 
steadied and contented him, Dr. Lewes thinks, with far more 
literary insight, and, as it appears to us, with more probability, 
that it disappointed and ‘ disillusioned’ him, for the time, with 
womankind. The study (pp. 99-117) of Queen Margaret, in 
Henry V1.,and Richard 11/., though somewhat drawn out and 
wanting compression, is a very appreciative piece of work: so 
is that of Queen Catherine (pp. 352-368): so is that of Lady 
Macbeth (pp. 258-274). The same can hardly be said of the 
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estimate of Rosalind (pp. 226-7). Dr. Lewes really believes 
that Orlando recognises Rosalind at their first meeting in the 
forest, and that what follows is a ‘charming game of hide-and- 
seek.’ We cannot think so; he is thoroughly mystified. Rosa- 
lind is ‘gentler than Beatrice, but less strong and deep,’ Again 
we must differ; strength is the very note of her character, 
though she half hides it under a veil of merry and emancipated 
capriciousness. And as to Beatrice, though Dr. Lewes’s general 
estimate of her is sound enough, we would fain say farewell to 
her and Benedick in a less pompous and conventional strain 
than he does (p. 234): ‘ We take leave of this splendid couple 
with the satisfactory conviction that in their union, following 
upon their prolonged conflict, they will find the happiness of 
their lives.’ It sounds like a paternal speech at a wedding 
breakfast! On the whole, we think Dr. Lewes has a better 
conception of Shakespeare’s historical than of his romantic 
characters. Sometimes also he shows an odd tendency to dis- 
cover the sun at noon-day ; ¢.g., in considering (p. 293) Lear’s 
conduct to Cordelia, he hazards this daring hypothesis: ‘ We 
are inclined to doubt whether the poet did not intend to repre- 
sent the grey-headed old king as already no longer in full 
possession of his mind’! Did any one ever read the play 
rationally, or see it respectably acted, without recognising this 
at a glance? Sometimes, on the other hand, he seeks for recon- 
dite explanations where none are required. It is obvious to any 
reader that in Shakespeare virtuous ladies, and even quite 
young girls, say things which in this century they would shrink 
from saying ; hence has arisen the immortal glory of the name 
of Bowdler. But Dr. Lewes must find a special, instead of 
the simple, historical cause. He will have it (e.g. p. 169) that 
Juliet’s mind has been corrupted by the Nurse ; otherwise she 
could not speak here and there, as she does. This is not quite 
so absurd as Goethe’s explanation of the loose songs that 
Ophelia chants in her frenzy; but, as the latter case proves 
that Shakespeare understood madness better than Goethe did, 
so Dr. Lewes, in seeking to palliate what needs no palliation, 
has momentarily forgotten the whole atmosphere of ‘manners’ 
that pervades the plays. Who ‘corrupted’ all the other bright, 
free-spoken, untainted heroines of Shakespeare ? 

Something of the same clumsiness appears on p. 64, where 
we find quoted, apparently with approval, an astonishing 
remark of Kreyjsig. On the monument in Westminster Abbey 
Shakespeare’s hand rests on a book, on which is legible the 
noble passage from Zhe Tempest, beginning with ‘Like the 
baseless fabric of this vision, and ending with, ‘ Our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ Dr. Lewes thinks the connection of 
this passage with the great dead is ‘far from clear’; and 
Kreyjsig says that ‘ Hamlet’s words— 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again— 
would have been more appropriate’ ! 

Fortunately, these blunders in literary taste are quite excep- 
tional in Dr. Lewes’s work. His praise seems to us almost 
always judicious, and his knowledge is assuredly wide and 
thorough ; it is only when he is in quest of novel ideas that he 
becomes untrustworthy. 

A word ought to be said in praise of Miss Helen Zimmern’s 
translation. Not more than once or twice in more than three 
hundred pages should we detect, as far as style is concerned, 
that the original was written in German ; and her ‘ Translator’s 
Preface’ is, unlike the book, only too short. One misprint may 
be noted as worth correcting—an unfortunate ‘she’ for ‘ he’ in 
the eighth line of Griffith’s speech, p. 365. 


DEAN BUCKLAND 


The Life and Correspondence of William Buckland, D.D., 


F.R.S, By his Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. London: 
Murray. 


The discoveries and researches of Dr. Buckland were not 
of a showy character. They were all made in geology and the 
kindred sciences; but Buckland died in 1856, just when the 
great conflict had begun, and the battle was set in array between 
what we may call for shortness ,‘ Moses and Geology.’ The 
dean had for some time been incapacitated for any work, and, 
indeed, had passed his seventieth year. It is odd to observe 
that his life has never been written before. That of his gifted 
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son is a familiar book, and has been so for many years; but 
Frank Buckland had many qualities which make for popularity, 
and his short life was passed almost altogether in public. When 
Dr. Buckland began to study his favourite science seriously, he 
stepped into an unknowa, trackless region. Before the begin- 
ning of the present century nobody troubled his head about such 
things. ‘The rise of the natural sciences,’ says Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins, in his preface to Mrs. Gordon’s book, ‘ may be said to 
date from its beginning’ When Buckland went to Oxford he 
fell ‘under the influence of William Smith, the Father of 
English Geology.’ There are many specimens from Smith's 
collection in the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
while Buckland’s collection formed the foundation of the Oxford 
Museum of Geology. He could not have studied under a better 
teacher, for Smith was able not only to tell him what he had 
already ascertained, but also to direct him to those questions 
which were still awaiting solution. The very title, Rediguic 
Diluviane, of Buckland’s great book, shows the bent of the 
scientific mind of the day. ‘In the first thirty years of the 
century,’ says Mr. Boyd Dawkins again, ‘the Diluvial theory, 
or in other words the Noachian deluge, was held to be a suffi- 
cient explanation of the sand, gravel, and clay containing 
marine and fresh-water shells, and the bones of mammalia.’ 
It was with this idea that Buckland explored the famous 
Kirkdale cavern, although he was soon forced to the conclusion 
that the place had been a den of hyenas, and that the mis- 
cellaneous remains of other animals, of which the cave proved 
to be a storehouse, were dragged in to be devoured at leisure 
and in security. Buckland’s book just mentioned continues to 
be the best on cave-hunting, though in time he became aware 
that Noah’s Flood must be given up, and more allowance made 
for ice than for water. 

It was in 1808 that he made his first geological tour on an 
extended scale. He travelled on horseback from Oxford to 
Purbeck, a line beloved by every geologist, and also by every 
archeologist. At the edge of the great oolitic formation which 
is the glory of Bath, fine churches and picturesque manor- 
houses never fail the traveller from beginning to end, while the 
chalk on the other hand is full of fossils, and various limestone 
rocks and beds of lias yield their wonders to those who know 
how to seek them. This tour was followed by many more both 
in England and on the continent, and when the Oxford dons 
of the old type heard he had gone to Switzerland and Italy, 
they thanked ;heaven that they should ‘hear no more of this 
geology. The young professor was greeted on his return by a 
clever ‘epitaph’ composed for him by his lifelong friend 
Whateley, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. Buckland had 
the verses printed and gave copies to his friends. The 
six stanzas are too long to quote, but we must extract a few 
lines. Of the geologist’s burial we read :— 

If with mattock and spade his body we lay 
In the common alluvial soil, ' 
He'll start up and snatch those tools away 
Of his own geological toil, 
In a stratum so young the Professor disdains 
That embedded should lie his organic remains. 


Whateley then proposes that the body should be exposed to 
the influence of ‘some case-hardening spring,’ and covered 
with stalactite to be finally deposited in his Oxford Museum :— 

There, ‘mid mammoths and crocodiles, high on a shelf, 

Let him stand as a monument raised to himself. 
This is ‘ good fooling,’ and reminds us of a country clergyman 
who put up a window to his own memory, which he had lost 
and deeply regretted. It is interesting to note that when Dean 
Buckland died he was not buried in Westminster Abbey, but 
at the west end of the churchyard at Islip. ‘ Curiously 
enough,’ says Mrs. Gordon, ‘his grave had to be hewn out of 
the solid limestone, and blasting powder was used in consider- 
able quantities to excavate the rock.’ 

Probably the most memorable event of Buckland’s life was 
brought about by what might have seemed at the time a very 
remote event. An elderly English clergyman died at Paris in 
1829. He had by no means lived in the odour of sanctity ; 
but, so far as reparation could be made, he made it. Not long 
before his death he had become Earl of Bridgewater and very 
wealthy, and he bequeathed a sum of money to trustees to 
commission and publish eight treatises on science and religion. 
It was an honour to be associated with such writers as Sir 
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Charles Bell and Chalmers and Babbage, and this honour 
was conferred on Buckland. He was six years engaged on 
his Bridgewater treatise and it still holds its place as a text- 
book in geological schools. Most readers will part with Mrs. 
Gordon’s delightful biography of her father wishing it had been 


longer. 


WARREN HASTINGS 


Life of Warren Hastings. By Colonel G. B, MALLESON, C.S.I. 
London : Chapman. 


It is a commonplace historical criticism that no prominent 
Englishman’s reputation, except possibly Oliver Cromwell’s, has 
suffered such curious vicissitudes as that of Warren Hastings. 
The victim, at the close of the active part of his life, of the 
malignity of Francis and the eloquence of Burke, he over- 
came both by the merits of his case and the strength of his 
character. Long after his death his reputation was for a 
time blasted by the thoughtless exercise of Macaulay's 
literary power, and has only partially been restored to its 
proper place by the labours of Sir James Stephen and Sir 
John Strachey, aided though they are by the dispassionate 
but not too appreciative sketch by Sir Alfred Lyall. The 
circumstances of the time, therefore, offer an admirable 
opportunity to the industry of Colonel Malleson to produce 
what will probably become the standard biography of the 
man who, having regard to the relation of the magnitude of 
the task he performed to the inefficiency of the means at his 
disposal for its performance, must be considered as one of the 
most remarkable rulers ever produced in this country. The 
author admits, what is indeed only too obvious, that neither 
he nor his immediate predecessors can hope to contend with 
Macaulay for popular influence on equal terms. Successful 
Indian administration does not tend to produce a popular 
literary style. At the same time Colonel Malleson’s book 
itself supplies evidence that the labours of Sir James Stephen 
and Sir John Strachey have not been thrown away, and as 
the history of Hastings’s administration recedes into the past, 
the influence of patient and impartial historians is no doubt 
destined to overtake and pass by that of the most brilliant 
of journalists. The wrong done by Macaulay, certainly without 
the slightest anticipation of the permanent effect which his 
essay was to produce, is being gradually righted, and has at 
least had the effect of attracting an amount of attention to 
Hastings’s career which makes for the ultimate advantage of his 
reputation. 

As we have suggested above, the leading merit of Colonel 
Malleson’s work is industry, as indeed it well may be considering 
the ground he has to cover. He affects the character of an 
annalist rather than that of an artist or philosopher to such an 
extent that we are at times tempted to regret that our attention 
is not more fully directed to certain of the more picturesque 
incidents of Hastings’s career, such as his duel with Francis, and 
his position at Banaras when he was practically in the power 
of the rebellious Chét Singh. ‘These incidents are related with 
so little regard to effect that the reader is tempted to regard 
them as merely fortuitous adventures ; yet both of them were not 
only sufficiently exciting in themselves, but were among the most 
crucial incidents in Hastings’s career. This, however, especially 
to one who has Macaulay’s essay in his mind, is perhaps a fault 
on the right side, and the qualities which deprive the reader of 
certain purple patches which he may reasonably look forward 
to, serve to supply him with an excellent account of such a com- 
plicated piece of history as the second Mardthd War, and the 
coast war of 1780. It is no small feat to explain the movements 
of eight English generals over practically the whole of southern 
India, to sketch the contemporary policy of some four of the lead- 
ing native chiefs, and to record the effect of a threatened French 
invasion, all in some forty pages, but it is satisfactorily performed 
by our author, who then proceeds with equal skill to trace the 
effect of the whole on Hastings’s general policy. Another 
excellent piece of work is performed in the narration of the 
story of Nandkamar: the author’s labours in this matter are 
lightened by the researches of the late Sir James Stephen, but 
he knows how to use his opportunity, and his account of the 
trial and controversies to which it gave rise is both concise and 
accurate. 

We wish that we could rely as strongly on Colonel Malleson’s 
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judgment as we do on his facts. There are certain points in 
Hastings’s career on which his biographer is bound to express 
an opinion, and though in the main we agree with the opinions 
expressed by the present author, we cannot agree with the 
reasons adduced by him in support of them. Was Hastings 
justified in making the demands on Chét Singh which led to 
his rebellion and deposition? This depends upon the agree- 
ment of 1775, by which Chét Singh was guaranteed in his 
dominions, and agreed to pay tribute, and to adopt certain 
measures of internal reform ; did this express the whole of his 
obligation? Much may be said in favour of the principle 
adopted by Hastings, that a vassal is bound to give military 
assistance to his superior for their common protection, especially 
under the circumstances of India at that time; but Colonel 
Malleson omits a good deal of it, almost entirely ignores the 
argument in favour of Chét Singh, and indeed gives no very 
clear account of the agreement of 1775. Again, in the case of 
the Begums of Oudh, Hastings was clearly bound by the settle- 
ment effected against his wishes by his Council six years 
before, though Colonel Malleson seems unwilling to admit that 
this is so. The real question is whether that settlement was 
superseded by the fact that the Begums had assisted Chét 
Singh in his rebellion. We are inclined to agree with Colonel 
Malleson that it was, but there is too strong a case for the 
contrary view to be met with a piece of declamation which 
shows that he does wisely to avoid more ambitious flights. He 
writes, however, as a man of action and not as a philosopher, 
and in many respects writes well. Where he perceives what 
he is to tell, he telis it clearly, concisely, and with a continuous 
attention to accuracy. From some points of view it may be 
that he leaves much to be said, but from his own his book is an 
excellent piece of work. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO 
Life at the Zoo. By C.J. CORNISH. London: Seeley. 


These collected essays, with a few that are new, form a book 
which is all the more charming from being illustrated with 
upwards of a dozen of Mr Gambier Bolton’s photographic plates. 
The volume opens with ‘The Zoo in a Frost,’ an admirable 
subject. We are told of the Polar bear playing with the float- 
ing ice like a baby with the soap: of the ravens hiding small 
blocks in the holes round their aviary: the great wild bison 
from Assam impatiently stamping on the frozen ground while 
the steam rises from his broad nostrils: and of the water 
guinea-pig from Brazil trying to make himself a coat of straw— 
all these and many other entertaining episodes are chronicled 
by Mr. Cornish. He has evidently, as Ben Jonson said of Stow, 
‘monstrous observations,’ but does not profess scientific zoology. 
Nevertheless, several of these papers have their scientific value, 
especially that on ‘The Quest for the Wild Horse,’ and that 
on ‘ The Animal Sense of Beauty.’ The chapter on the giraffes 
has a melancholy interest. There have been, since the first 
example was obtained in 1836, no fewer than seventeen fawns 
born in the Gardens ; but in 1866 ‘two were burnt to death in 
their stable and a third died of old age, leaving only the pair 
now lost.’ They succumbed to the severe winter of 1892, an 
event which surely might have been prevented by the most 
ordinary precautions. It was in the same winter that the 
lamented Sally died, as well as Tim, the silver gibbon. Until 
the Soudan is reconquered we shall see no more camelopards, 
unless one should be obtained in Somaliland. The great herds 
of Southern Africa have long disappeared before the deadly 
rifle of the so-called ‘sporting’ traveller. 

A chapter on the submarine flight of birds, as Mr. Cornish 
calls it, is very curious. Certain puffins and penguins use their 
wings under water as fins, and travel at a marvellous pace. 
‘Submarine boats,’ says Mr. Cornish, ‘ according to the naval 
architects, would be the fastest in the world if only their crews 
could work them.’ The speed below water is from three to 
four times as great as above. The diving birds have many 
different kinds of ‘ build.’ But all earn their living by swimming 
with their wings and catching fish in deep water. We may 
wonder whether a cormorant or a guillemot never finds he has 
miscalculated the depth, and cannot reach the surface to breathe 
till it is too late. No observations have been made as to how 
long one of these birds can hold its breath. 

Mr. Cornish tells a thrilling tale of the late Mr. Jamrach, of 
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Ratcliffe Highway, His skill equalled his courage when he was 
dealing with wild beasts. No one who ever visited the shabby 
old stable in which he kept lions and leopards can ever forget 
it. Tigers were less common, but on one occasion the street 
was astonished by the sight of a stately and beautiful animal of 
cat-like form, which stalked along the pavement. AA little boy 
went to stroke the striped fur, when the beast knocked him 
over with its paw, and went on its way holding him in its mouth 
as acat holds a mouse. Mr. Jamrach was soon on the spot. 
Jumping on the tiger’s back, he caught it round the neck, using 
certain strangulatory processes with which he was acquainted ; 
and when it had dropped the child, he quickly drove it home 
with a crowbar. There are several other stories of the kind in 
this chapter, and the illustrations, such as ‘Tiger after smell- 
ing lavender-water’ and ‘Tiger listening to soft music,’ are 
excellent. 

‘The Quest of the Wild Horse’ is not illustrated and 
rather states the object of the search than finds the solution. 
General Tweedie, in his marvellously exhaustive work on the 
history of the Arabian horse, proves clearly that the animal 
was imported, and is not indigenous in Arabia. Both wild 
horses and wild camels have been reported from Central Asia, 
and General Tweedie is probably not far wrong when he couples 
the dissemination of a knowledge of horseflesh with the con- 
quests of Jenghis Kaan. So far, however, no European has 
seen the wild horse, and we have nothing but the reports of 
the natives to go by. In fact we have advanced very little 
further in our knowledge since Colonel Hamilton Smyth wrote 
his volume of Jardine’s Naturadist’s Library, now some fifty 
years ago. The wild horse, with his speed far surpassing that 
of any other animal of the same size, might be at Lob-nor to- 
day and to-morrow be nearly a hundred miles away. Prejvalski 
reports that the natives told him the horses were so shy that 
they sometimes continued their flight for days, and were never 
hunted because they were so difficult to approach. ‘They are 
of a uniform colour, with black tails and long manes. Mr. 
Cornish does not go further than to express a doubt whether 
certain animals lately lodged in the Zoological Gardens at 
St. Petersburg and named £guus Prejvalski are not wild 
asses. 


NAPOLEON AS LOVER 


Napoleon and the Fair Sex. Translated from the French of 
FREDERIC Masson. London: Heinemann. 


Napoleon as a lover shows to but equivocal advantage, and 
his warmest admirers might pardonably have shrunk from un- 
veiling the side of their hero’s life which this book exposes so 
elaborately. But M. Masson’s enthusiasm is of that robust order 
that scorns alike concealment and apology. Believing as he 
does that Napoleon is humanity’s most perfect development, he 
cheerfully holds him up for examination under every aspect 
with a sublime confidence in his hero’s ability to come trium- 
phantly out of the ordeal. In this instance we fear the confi- 
dence has not been altogether well placed, for Napoleon’s love- 
affairs do him little credit, either morally or artistically. The 
light they throw on his character may be sufficient, however, to 
justify M. Masson’s labours, and save him from the title of 
‘pornographic scribbler’ he so scornfully deprecates in his in- 
troduction. If the subject be dubious, he has sinned as little as 
may be against good taste in the treatment of it, passing lightly 
over what is repulsive, and resisting, for the most part, tempta- 
tions to unseasonable rhapsodising. But he is over-lengthy, and 
his refusal to give the authorities for his stories is, to say the 
least of it, unfortunate. There are excellent reasons, no doubt, 
for withholding them under the circumstances, but without 
authorities to support him, a collector of psychological data is 
hard to distinguish from a mere retailer of gossip. 

Enthusiasm like M. Masson’s is a fine thing, but it sadly lacks 
discrimination. Napoleon has many claims to our admiration, 
but coming as it does after a chronique scandaleuse of singular 
sordidness, there is a strange irony about M. Masson’s procla- 
mation of him as an ‘ideal lover.’ It is the very last title one 
would claim for him, and one that he certainly would never 
have dreamed of claiming for himself. After once defining 
love as ‘a passion that casts aside all the world in favour of 
some one beloved object,’ he added : ‘ Such exclusiveness is not 
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in my nature ;’ and that the remark was no passing affectation 
of cynicism but the real truth about him, the whole history of 
his amours consistently shows. To hold up such a man as an 
‘ideal lover’ is only to invite hostile criticism to sides of his 
character which might else pass excused as the defects of great 
qualities. The man who can count the world well lost for a 
woman's sake, and is incapable of an infidelity is, after all, 
perhaps more fitted for the pages of romance than for this 
complex world of real life, where men have work to do and 
senses to satisfy, and had Napoleon been of finer fibre he 
could scarce have achieved what he did. The really remarkable 
thing about him as a lover was that, being a man of strony 
appetites and genuine affection, he never allowed his feelings for 
women to interfere in the slightest degree with his work. Am- 
bition, as himself said, was his real mistress, and to her he never 
suffered another to become a rival. At heart he seems always 
to have regarded women either as instruments to use for poli- 
tical ends or as mere playthings to recreate him in the intervals 
of business. He was an affectionate husband, but both his 
marriages, as M. Masson clearly shows, were dictated by 
motives of policy. He was kind in a rough practical 
way to his mistresses, but never allowed them—and it is 
to his credit—to have the smallest influence over his 
public life. Of love in the highest sense he knew nothing, 
If he had any ideals—and his life up to its twenty-seventh year 
was singularly pure for a Frenchman’s—they were destroyed 
by the discovery of Josephine’s infidelity and certainly never 
troubled him again. In his most lover-like moments he was a 
mere sentimentalist, ‘fiddling harmonies on the sensual strings,’ 
in the style of Jean Jacques, whose jargon, learned in youth, 
he never wholly forgot. More usually his love-making was of a 
frankly animal type, almost brutal perhaps, but less disagreeable 
than the affectation of sentiment in which he sometimes 
indulged. The love-affairs of such a man are not likely to be 
interesting and Napoleon’s are sufficiently prosaic. There is a 
touch of romance about his relations with Madame * * *, but 
that may only be because M. Masson has thought it prudent to 
withhold the details; and the affair with Madame Walewska 
has the elements of tragedy, though it does little credit to 
Napoleon. The young wife forced to sacrifice her honour for 
her country’s sake to a man she did not love is a truly tragic 
figure, the more pathetic that the sacrifice proved in the event 
so vain. But for the rest his intrigues were mere mercantile 
transactions, in which there was little enough of sentiment on 
either side. The women he chiefly affected were not of a high 
type, and he was not the man to inspire a real passion. His 
very kindness had in it something of that indifference that a 
woman forgives less readily than positive cruelty, and it is 
probable, as M. Masson himself admits, that of all the hosts 
of women who gave themselves to him, not one really loved 
him. 

The book is an interesting addition to Napoleonic literature, 
but the need of an English translation is not altogether obvious. 
We should have thought that such Englishmen as are interested 
in the subject would prefer to read M. Masson in the original, 
if, indeed, they have not already doneso, Publisher and trans- 
lator have both, however, done their best to make the English 
version acceptable, and the portraits with which itis illustrated 
are a charming and welcome addition to the original. 


A GARRULOUS GUIDE-BOOK 


Old and New Paris: Its History, its People, and its Places. 
By H. SUTHERLAND Epwarps. Vol. II. London: 
Cassell. 


The real art of a guide-book is the concealment of its guide- 
bookishness ; the chief merit of Mr. Edwards’s book is that the 
reader is personally conducted through every phase of Paris 
life without feeling any trammels of his guiding-strings. 
Insensibly, by dint of anecdotes—also ‘old and new ’—through 
an atmosphere of after-dinner reminiscence, past a pleasing 
array of illustrations, the arm-chair tourist is enabled to acquire 
an intimate acquaintance—as it were through the kinetoscope— 
with the French capital. The chief faults of the book are a 
certain discursiveness and want of method; or at least an over- 
productiveness of anecdote and a reluctance to use the pruning 
scissors. ‘These, however, are relieved by the excellence of the 
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appendix, where ready reference may be found to the innumer- 
able subjects of interest with which the book overflows. While 
the educated reader will find much in the book already 
familiar to him, he may do so without irritation, for there is 
nothing of the superior person about the author as about the 
compiler of most similar gift-books. And for the young or the 
self-educating or the frequenter of free libraries it is ideal. 
With it at his fingers’ ends such an one might easily pass 
with his kind as a travelled Thane and one, moreover, who has 
travelled with his eyes open outside the humdrum beaten track. 
Mr. Murray and Herr Bedeker take us to Notre Dame and 
the Sainte Chapelle and the picture galleries. Mr. Edwards 
does more. Under his skilful guidance we obtain an insight 
into the life and habits of the people as well as a bird’s-eye 
view of their monuments and history. 

We are taken to the prisons and shown the whole process and 
methods of detention, the Petite Roquette chapel, with its 
system of isolated stalls for the worshippers, and the gloomy 
political quarter at Sainte Pélagie ; to the hospitals and lunatic 
asylums, which are made a peg whereon to hang an interesting 
treatise on the treatment of the insane in all ages, from a period 
of intelligent control in the first century to a period of slaughter 
in the Middle Ages, and a period of torture with ‘circular 
swings’ and ‘baths of surprise’ in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries ; to the Mont-de-Piété, for initiation into 
the mysteries of pawnbroking by Government ; to the famous 
sewers, which undermine Paris; to the Halles; to the Palais 
Bourbon ; to the Académie Francaise ; to the famous second- 
hand book-stalls on the banks of the Seine. In fact there is 
scarcely a phase of Paris life, high or low, squalid or pre- 
tentious, which is not minutely and graphically described. 

Whatever historical associations still survive in Paris are 
vividly brought home to us incidentally in the course of rambles 
through the streets or at the suggestion of some public building 
by the way. Admirably as this is done, however, the most 
lasting impression which it leaves upon the mind is the absolute 
wiping out of every ancient landmark and the confusion of all 
vestiges of nobler times by the overwhelming cataclysm of the 
Revolution. With so fickle and irresponsible a population as 
that of the French capital it is not to be wondered at that one 
of the historian’s most valuable quarries—the street nomencla- 
ture—should have been recklessly sacrificed to the gratification 
of petty vanities and childish predilections. But that, though 
provoking enough, is but a minor symptom of the spirit of 
mischievous destruction, in which the Revolution passed over 
the city, and of the survival of that spirit among the citizens 
to-day. Whereupon the natural reflection, brought home more 
vividly by every fresh insight into Paris and the Parisians, is 
that every constructive feat, whether in art, architecture, charity, 
piety, or zsthetics, is ascribable to monarchy, while the sole 
conspicuous province of republics is to destroy. Kings have 
built palaces and churches, endowed almshouses, collected 
masterpieces, laid out parks and gardens; their supplanters 
have burned, desecrated, pillaged, dispersed, rooted up and 
vulgarised. Even the Hotel des Invalides owes no sponsorship 
to the Buonaparte but adds one more testimony to the glories 
of the Sun-King. Mr. Edwards quotes Montesquieu upon the 
Invalides : ‘If I were a prince, I would rather have founded 
this establishment than have won three battles.’ 

The author, if he err at all, errs on the side of indulgence to 
the modern French. He dwells long upon the traditional 
gaiety, lightness of heart and pretty wit of the Parisians, which 
many who live among them have pronounced little more than 
a tradition. It is with dainty extenuation that allusion is made 
to the high records for violent crime, in which Paris knows no 
rival in Europe, scarcely an equal in the most barbarous town- 
ships of America. Only when he comes to the shortcomings of 
the French domestic does he at all let himself go, and even 
then the subject is one which requires more natural acerbity 
to do justice to it, than he seems to possess. ‘ Nearly all 
(French) domestics are thieves or spies,’ he quotes from Léon 
Gozlan, ‘and they get more so as they grow older. The most 
honest among them steals at least ten sous a day from his 
master. He might have added that this dishonesty is only 
made possible on such a scale by the connivance of the French 
tradespeople, who—high and low alike—have yet to learn the 
elements of commercial honesty. ‘The servants, Mr. Edwards 
adds, make a habit, which their employers are forced to wink 
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at, of taking toll of everything—money and purchases alike— 
which passes through their hands, and ‘in like manner the 
house-porter or concierge takes for himself, as a matter of 
course, so many logs out of every basket of wood ordered by 
the different tenants, of whom there are often some half-dozen 
in the same house.’ Mr. Edwards is a great believer in anec- 
dotal didactics and the last of the string, with which he accom- 
panies his chapter on the woes of servants’ employers, is 
apposite enough to be repeated. ‘The Abbé de Voisenon,’ he 
relates, ‘preserved his gay humour to the very last gasp. Just 
before his death he caused the leaden coffin, which he had 
ordered beforehand, to be brought to his bedside. ‘ There,” 
said he, “is my last overcoat.” Then turning towards one of 
his servants, of whom he had reason to complain, he added, “ I 
hope you will not wish to steal that too.”’ 

On the whole, through a thick veneer of tolerant good- 
humour, Mr. Edwards allows us to see that he has lived long 
enough in Paris to have few illusions left about the Parisians, 
and probably the illustration, most to his taste in the book, is a 
full-page picture of the Prussians entering Paris, which he has 
iudiciously placed near the end of the book. His narrative of 
the siege of Paris and the time of the Commune, with which 
he winds up the volume, are quite the most effective portions 
and constitute a light but valuable contribution to the history 
of that period. In conclusion it only remains to say that the 
book admirably fulfils the purposes for which it was undertaken 
and is sure to command a wide popularity. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE—III 


The best books for very young children are those which 
having a history hardly require the services of a reviewer. 
Amongst the old favourites which reappear this year in new 
dresses are The Fables of 42sop (London : Macmillan), edited by 
Joseph Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs supplies a learned preface dealing 
with the past history of Beast Tales in general, and those 
attributed to “sop in particular. The pedigrees of such of the 
latter as he has selected are further discussed in brief notes. The 
book is excellently printed, and the illustrations by Mr. Richard 
Heighway are quaint and suitable. Another very handsome 
volume is 7he Snow Queen and other Fairy Tales (London : 
Arnold), by Hans Christian Andersen, illustrated by E. A. 
Lemaun. This is a second series, but all the cream of Hans 
Andersen was not skimmed for the first, and there were reserved 
to figure in this instalment, those truly delightful tales, ‘ Holger 
Danske, and * The Galoshes of Happiness.’ Zhe Yellow Fairy 
Book (London : Longmans) is, of course, edited by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and illustrated by Mr. H. J. Ford, and the only thing 
we see to cavil at in it is the preface making sport of hyper- 
critical folk-lorists who resent the lumping together of traditional 
and modern fairytales. The series, to which Zhe Yellow Fairy 
Book belongs, is nothing if not cosmopolitan, and the volume 
contains inter alta Russian, Icelandic and Red Indian Stories. 
There remains another collection, 4 Book of Fairy Tales 
(London: Methuen), retold by S. Baring-Gould, with pictures 
by A. J. Gaskin. In this case the blunt old-fashioned type 
employed and the ‘ old age’ flavour of the illustrations, inten- 
sify the surprise with which one finds Mr. Baring-Gould intro- 
ducing into ‘Beauty and the Beast,’ such a hideously modern 
touch as the beast’s declaration that he eats nothing more solid 
or less zesthetic than crystallised rose and violet leaves. We 
can only say that if Bluebeard and his brethren are to be 
brought thus up to date, Mr. Baring Gould has executed the 
task as well as it is likely to be executed. 

Of the new fairy stories that the coming Christmas will see 
launched, one of the most ambitious is Maurice or the Red Jar 
(London : Macmillan) by the Countess of Jersey. The heroisa 
boy thanks to whose disobedience a country is flooded. This 
disobedience has to be expiated by deeds of fearful daring, 
but, though abundance of imagination is displayed in the adven- 
tures assigned to Maurice, since he serves in turn the Earth- 
King, the King of the Sea, and the Fire King, the world, out of 
which the boy steps into Wonderland, is so real a world that 
the contrast between the two halves of the story is too sharp to 
encourage illusion. Zhe Real Princess and other Fa'ry Tales 
(London: Innes), by Blanche Atkinson, we should be 
inclined to describe as allegories rather than fairy tales. 
The morals are as they should, be and in ‘The Scarlet 
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Thread’ is some excellent writing, describing the magnificent 
palace of the giants Fee and Faw and their sister Fum, with 
its walls of solid gold, surrounding a garden where the lawns are 
of green velvet and the flowers only jewels. Three volumes 
belonging to the series justly described as ‘The Dainty Books 
(London: Innes) are Joby: his Experiences and Opinions, by 
Ascott R. Hope, a light and pleasant account of the world, as 
it presents itself to an observant and tolerant dog ; Moonbeams 
and Brownies, by Roma White, into which more brightness and 
fun have found their way than is common in these modern 
fairy tales; and Messire, by Frances Crompton, three stories 
about children, two of them deserving special praise, viz., 
‘Messire,’ of which the hero is a devoted soldier who brings a 
little orphan back from Australia to England and is drowned 
in saving him from a high tide, and ‘ The Wayfaring of Gluck,’ 
Gluck being an urchin, who sets out to walk to the edge of the 
world. Both these stories are pathetic and in neither of them 
is the pathos at all maudlin or strained. The Palace of Ideas 
(London : Hogg), by Louise Alice Riley, shows plenty of fancy. 
Whether the adventures of Harold, when he is taken by the 
Elm Wizard to the great gathering of the trees, are spoiled or 
improved by his meeting such creatures as ‘the Penman’ and 
‘the Ruler’ is a question of taste. The companion story, 
‘Why the Cow jumped over the Moon,’ is less allegorical, the 
characters in the old nursery rhyme figuring as a legacy to a 
wood-cutter, whom they rescue from the tyrant, King Graspgold, 
and his minions. 

A very curious and fanciful story is 4 Pattle anda Boy 
(London: Heinemann), by Blanche Willis Howard. The 
hero, the boy Franzl Reiner, begins real life by putting himself 
up for sale, according to local custom, in the child-market at 
Ravensburg. He is hired by a wealthy farmer, and employed 
to drag round a milk-cart. Amongst the customers he serves is 
an aristocratic household, and in the aristocratic household is 
an aggravating boy, with whom follows the battle. Franzl 
afterwards rescues his opponent’s life, and, being taken up by 
the grateful family, becomes their good genius, thanks to his 
gift of forgetting nothing and his habit of saying exactly what 
he thinks, regardless of consequences. Franzl is a distinctly 
humourous creature, and his history is full of local colour. The 
description of the remarkable school to which he is sent may be 
recommended to the attention of philanthropists. 

We have also received 7wo Stars in a Little Pool (London: 
Cassell), by Edith Carrington, a collection of stories enforcing 
excellent moral and humanitarian lessons; Zhe Brownies 
Round the World (London: Unwin), by Palmer Cox, a 
copiously illustrated and more or less comic narrative in 
octo-syllabic verse of the wanderings of a party of goggle- 
eyed goblins that may be useful as an introduction to the study 
of geography; and Zopfsys and Turvys, Number II. (same 
publishers), by P. S. Newell, a collection of ingenious reversible 
pictures representing—e.g., the head of a musk ox, which, 
turned upside down, becomes an owl watching two fowls quarrel- 
ling. Experiment has proved that children are amused by 
Topsys and Turvys. 
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GHOSTS OF THE DALE 


HE further north one goes, the more one expects to 
meet with local superstitions. The true layer and 
exorciser of ghosts and boggles is not the priest but the 
School Board, and thank goodness the Yorkshire dales- 
men are not yet surfeited with Mr. Acland’s educational 
stuffing. In the upper dales, at least, the proverbial 
‘eanniness’ of Yorks does not lean to ‘ book-learning,’ but 
rather to a special and elaborate cantankerousness when 
under the pedagogic eye. One newly-appointed school- 
master of these parts was visited by the inspector a fort- 
night after he had taken up his post, and in reply to the 
cheery question ‘how he was getting on,’ made answer 
that he and his classes had not yet opened a book, but he 
was just ‘going to begin.’ He had, in fact, spent the 
whole fortnight in systematic thwacking, and was just 
getting his pupils in hand! Results have proved his 
wisdom, but even so energetic a master, when the thwack- 
ing era has become ancient history, does not always succeed 
in securing good attendances ; for the dalesmen are slow 
to be persuaded of the advantages of education, and the 
School Board declines to prosecute for non-attendance, on 
the convincing argument that legal processes involve rail- 
way journeys to the magisterial head-quarters, and railway 
fares come out of the rates, and rates come out of the 
farmers, and farmers rule the Board. Q. E. D. There- 
fore in Yoredale schooling, despite some first-rate masters, 
is somewhat at a discount, and ghosts have it all their own 
way; while in Swaledale, where many an old man has 
never even seen a railway train, and civilisation is much 
where it was two or three centuries ago, the good old 
customs and beliefs survive in unabated force. There one 
may still see farmers and their wives riding to market in 
the pillion style; their children are borne in panniers 
a-horseback ; and there you may meet fair-haired Viking 
girls, with kerchief on head and milk-pails slung on back, 
riding out of the village eto milk the cows upon Muker 
Side. In Swaledale, the girls are at least as accomplished 
in the saddle (as the swains), and at Muker fair there is a 
famous equestrian competition, where she who sits and 
manages her horse best among the dale-maidens_ is 
rewarded with a silver-mounted whip. Living in this 
tranquil, verdant valley, with its calm, leisurely movement, 
its blessed ignorance of the outer world, its quiet content 
(as of the fat black cattle that browse its luxuriant 
pastures), one may easily fancy oneself in the good old 
days of merry England, mead and long bows, and White 
and Red Roses. O sancta simplicitas! Long may it be 
before modern want and modern restlessness and all the 
disturbing accompaniments of the Iron Horse invade the 
placid homesteads of Swaledale. 

Even in Yoredale the single line of rails which connects 
Hawes Junction on the Midland with Northallerton has 
done little as yet to disturb the ancient ways. Sanguine 
souls detect signs of development, and hope for sweeping 
reforms from the new Parish Councils; but so far the 
signs are not conspicuous to the casual eye, and save 
for the decay of the old families, the decline of the mining 
industry, and the increasing shyness of the trout, the 
upper valley of the Yore remains much what it has ever 
been, and its inhabitants still hold to the legends of their 
ancestors. Canny Yorkshire has always owned a vested 
interest in the uncanny, and in these sequestered dales, 
little perturbed by tourist or commerce or the Home Rule 
van, the ancient superstitions still linger unabashed. The 
gtim, grey houses, adhering like limpets to the steep 
Solitudes of the riggs and rakes and fell-sides, seem to 
encourage spectral images, and it is no wonder that the 
poor ghosts, driven from their old haunts by the electric 
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light and the sanitary surveyor, should huddle together in 
chilly rendezvous among the lonely glens. Yoredale is 
full of them. Hardly an old house but has its spectre 
peeping through the mullioned windows of the once 
stately hall, or casting a wan gleam upon the oak beams 
and panels and the well-worn settle by the inglenook. 
Should you wander out of Hawes towards Cotterdale, 
where old Rigg House, standing high above the road 
among its noble trees, sad and lonely and desolate as a 
Quaker gravestone, looks a fit asylum for a wilderness of 
homeless spectres, you must pass Low Close Barn, where 
a woman's head is often seen, they say, disconsolately 
hovering over the mossy stone walls. To pass the spot 
alone at night is to Yoredale folk a thing inconceivable ; 
but the carters who bring their loads in to the market 
from Lunds and the lonely land beyond cannot always 
escape the darkness, and tell gooseskin stories of how the 
woman's head springs up to the driver’s seat and there sits 
and glowers at him. Heads are unfairly distributed in 
Yoredale, for the horseman who gallops along the slope of 
Stag’s Fell, behind Simonstone, is headless, whilst the 
Low Close boggle is nothing but head: yet the two have 
not the wit to combine. It is not certain whether this 
headless horseman is not a confused image of inexperienced 
yokels, who in their affright, did not correctly distinguish 
the outlines of the dreaded ‘Bargist.’ This monster, 
familiar yet indistinct to all Yoredale ghostseers, is not 
perhaps so unearthly as the appalling Nesnas of Oriental 
bogyland, who is a man split in two, with half a head and 
body, and one arm and leg, yet ‘hops along with aston- 
ishing agility, and is said when caught to have been found 
very sweet eating by the people of Hadramaut, where 
Mr. Theodore Bent has doubtless sampled him. But the 
‘ Bargist’ is quite sufficiently awful. It is a sort of shape- 
less waterhorse, who leaves by night the deep pools of 
Yore, whose silver streaked grayling love to lurk and laugh 
at the luring ‘ Red Tag,’ and it roams along High Abbot- 
side pastures, especially near the footpath which leads up 
from the bridge to Sedbusk village. Here he crouches 
and bucks, and makes himself as disagreeable a bunch of 
amorphic horror as a phantom may; and many a gallant 
dalesman, who has been ‘ sweethearting’ above, dreads his 
homeward walk down the slanting meadows where the 
formless beast takes his pleasure, hunched up in a hideous 
heap, ‘not so big as a big caive but bigger nor a shape. 
One brave of our acquaintance, full of the lusty memories 
of an evening's ‘sweethearting, once bearded the monster, 
who when the daring swain drew near upreared itself on 
its hind legs and waved menacing paws in the air. Closer 
inspection convinced our friend that the Bargist was none 
other than a rival ‘ sweethearter,’ who had sought conceal- 
ment in monstrous simulation; but conviction stopped 
with him, and no one else accepts the explanation. It is 
a little too much to ask Yoredale folk to believe that 
sweethearts spend their nights crunched up in spectral 
shapes on damp meadows all the year round. 

The ‘ Bargist’ is a notable local ghost; but it must be 
regretfully admitted that the other supernatural visitors 
of the dale partake too much of the lamentable monotony 
which discredits spiritual manifestations. There is the 
invisible lady who trails her silken gown down the stairs at 
Gayle, as so many ghostly ladies have done elsewhere ; 
there is the black dog with the chain who slides by the 
traveller at the mountain pass and disappears into the 
stone wall ; there is ‘ Ahd ’Opper,’ who cannot be congra- 
tulated on a felicitous name for a ghost, but wio makes 
amends by illuminating all the windows of old Raydale 
House at unexpected moments, shining out of the shaw 
at the dale head; there are the white shades of Semer- 
dale, who frighten even good Quakers on their way to 
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Countersett, sacred to the memory of George lox, most 
pious of founders—all these be among the common 
properties of the ghostly stage. Slightly more original 
is the spirit which emits a strange humming buzz circling 
around the flagged walk near Gayle (not the Beelah Bank, 
however), so that wherever one turns the noise moves to 
the contrary quarter ; unless indeed it centres in the barn, 
where the rattle of invisible chains makes the villagers’ 
Hesh creep. The least creditable thing about ghosts is 
the way they haunt unsightly barns and such-like com- 
mon tenements and messuages when historical sites 
remain unoccupied. It is true that Mary Queen of Scots 
is said to revisit Nappa Hall; but Bolton Castle owns no 
familiar, and even Warwick’s Middleham with its memories 
of royal murders cannot, so far as local rumour goes, raise 
even a commoner’s ghost to enliven its desolate courts. 
One cannot help regretting that spirits have not a finer 
taste in topography. 

The Devil of course is no ghost, and would scorn such 
careless classification, else we might send the curious to 
Hell Gill (singularly enough the source of the Eden), 
where he should see the remains of the bridge which 
Satan built, and the Kailpot, where some of the infernal 
stones fell hissing when the Fiend’s apron-strap gave 
way ; or towards Thoralby in Bishopdale, where by the 
roadside he would find the mysterious shed called the 
‘ Devil's Hull,’ with the dark pool hard by, which nobody 
in his senses will pass by night if there is any way of 
escape. For here the foul fiend loves to display himself 
‘in divers forms and manner, to suit the different tempera- 
fures of the dales-folk ’ (as Mr. Edmund Bogg tells in his 
interesting, if not strictly scholarly Rambles from Eden 
Vale to the Plains of York’); and a woman sometimes 
sees the apparition of her husband over the horrid poo!— 
en diabolus cerfe/ Cross yourself, and the shape dis- 
appears, plunging in the Devil’s Hole with a strident 
hissing sound. 

Nor can second-sight be called ghostly, though it comes 
parlously near. There was an old dalesman who had the 
delectable gift of always knowing when anybody in the 
village was going to die. He knew it months beforehand, 
and was assiduous in proclaiming the forthcoming event 
to all whom it might concern. At last the seer died, and 
no man was ever followed to the grave by a more thankful 
and relieved population. 


ON LETHE WHARF—I 


OR a week or so after your arrival in Hades, frequent 
shivering-fits of mauvaise honte—the result of your 
suddenly leaving off your well-fitting garment of cosy 
flesh—appreciably diminish the novel delight of being 
dead; for the first time in your existence you are a 
naked, disembodied soul, and it sticks in your mind 
that you are somehow guilty of the grossest indecency, 
Well I remember how I used to sit about in obscure 
nooks and corners with my chin on my knees (for all 
the world like a home-sick negro between the decks of a 
slave-dhow !) ; and how, whenever anybody seemed to be 
looking my way, I felt I ought to have blushed myself 
into a fever of shame—only I hadn't the blood to do it! 
Then, again, if you happen to have been a body of regular 
habits, as often as the hours corresponding to set seasons of 
your earthly day are shadowed forth on the moonlit dial of 
Under-world, so often are you vexed by a vague feeling of 
discomfort. . . . You think you ought to be starting for the 
City, or sitting down to dinner, or something equally pre- 
posterous ; and a subtle sense of irritation (like wearing 
cotton gloves, or hearing a governess play Chopin, or 
drinking cold claret—ugh !) for a moment makes you wish 
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that the old guide-book story of the anwsthetic properties 
of Lethe’s water was a fact. At other times the absence 
of all pain is painful; and a bout of (say) toothache jis 
remembered as the climax of luxury. In point of fact, 
you are haunted by your own dead body ; and for a period 
are as ill at ease as was the survivor of those two captive 
nobles of Carthage, whom the widow of Regulus enter. 
tained in a cask. 

It is curious how soon you are purged of your pleasant 
little vices. In the ‘ other place ’-- our euphemism for life— 
I was, as you may have heard, something more and some- 
thing less than the ‘minor lover’ of our age, whose 
pretty-pretty passions can be comfortably caged in a 
triolet. Six weeks after crossing by the ferry I so far 
forgot my new self as to try to ravish a kiss from—alas’! 
her name has been forgotten on earth these five hundred 
years! She was walking a little way ahead of me (but 
within arm’s length) through the Asphodel meadow at 
moonset—a sweet wraith of mystic womanhood, about 
whose unseen lips my thoughts fluttered in spite of death's 
philosophy. That ghost-of-a-kiss I achieved; to what 
shall I liken it? It was a dry and withered petal of that 
world-rose of love, which blossoms in the living sunlight 
of earth everywhere—nowhere in this illimitable realm 
of azure gloom. In a manner of speaking, Hades was 
Hell for me that night; and I am not likely to repeat 
the experiment in a hurry. Whatever a tear may be, a 
kiss is no mere ‘ intellectual thing.’ 

A chronic virtue—more especially such a deadly virtue 
as the virtue of slumming—is harder to cure than the 
most inveterate vice. Only the other day a dozen or so 
well-known habilués of the Elysian fields set out for Hades 
with the intention of settling there and ‘raising the 
standard of culture among the masses.’ I could not have 
credited so ridiculous a story but for the fact that my 
informant was no other than Socrates, who discussed 
their plans for them. They spent the first morning of 
their stay with poor Sisyphus, each in turn lending a hand 
to keep his stone rolling (it isn’t a rea/ stone, by the way) 
while the others tried to interest him in the second Mrs. 
Tanqueray—a futile task! The poor fellow, whose one 
idea is to break his ‘record’ for a week’s shoving, was 
dreadfully put out by their excess of zeal, and at last 
indulged in some very plain language, which I shall not 
repeat. 

The social arrangements of the place are altogether 
admirable. This you will readily admit when I tell you 
that nothing is ever arranged, and consequently nobody is 
everina hurry. Society ‘cards’ (I am vulgar for the sake 
of my metaphor) shufte themselves of their own accord 
every hour of the day, and ‘ sets’ are formed and dissolved 
with amazing expedition ; so that you are never bored by 
meeting the same people week after week. If you are 
acqua:nted with a few well-selected languages (nobody 
ought ever to die who is not a fairly good linguist: 
indeed, a knowledge of French and Greek is quite in 
dispensable) you are welcome in the most inclusive circles. 
Note the epithet, if you please ! 
chief social virtue: for the rest—flippancy, Hippancy, 
Hippancy !—seeing that to be earnest is the unpardonable 


lo be ‘casual’ is our 


sin in Hades. 
There is a set 
everybody in particular—which is in the habit of strolling 
down tothe Wharf to see Charon’s boat come in, Of 
course, we are all anxious to hear the newest news from 
the other place, and that alone is surely a suflicient apology 
for the custom. It is generally an Englishman who sup 
plies us with the required information—an Englishman 


composed of nobody in general and 


who has died a violent death. Nine out of ten victims of 


cal) smashes, loose tiles, and so forth, in England, have 
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carefully read the evening paper, which is invariably found 
_ask a policeman, if you doubt my statement—in their 
tail-pockets after the accident. After the death of my 
only aunt (I should never have dared to meet her newly 
arrived in Hades from Torquay) I ventured to join the set 
in question ; and was so fortunate as to hit upon a 
novel device for the amusement of my companions, 
Here’s the gist of my plan, which has proved a great 
success. When the new arrivals are landed, we pick out 
the most intelligent of the lot, and then and there inter- 
view him or her, It is an exhilarating sport ; seeing that 
our subject is, as a rule, of the earth earthly, and the 
manifestation of her or his little fleshly idiosyncrasies, all 
a-growing and all a-blowing so to speak, is unspeakably 
humourous, Yesterday, the Editor of the JLeéter-bag, 
which is or was a journal of belles letires for the upper 
million, arrived here and—well, the ‘account of that 
interview must wait awhile. 
¥ * * # % # 

Lethe Wharf, when the boat comes in, would make a 
charming picture. I wish one of the Newlyn men could 
have the chance of painting it. The broad river glimmers 
from moonrise to moonset in the twilight of our visionary 
day ; and the sombre water-meadows are thronged with 
the multitudinous dead--a white mist of faces, sown 
thick with eyes vaguely luminous, Landward the black- 
robed hills rise to an immeasurable height ; and the innu- 
merable murmur of mountain streamlets (depend upon it 
that Newlyn man would try to get the sound into his ’scape 
somehow !), as many and as devious as luck’s lines on your 
hand, is like the remembrance of all solemn music, Then 
the antique ship glides out of the silvery dusk ; and in a 
moment the immemorial Wharf is crowded with a thou- 
sand fantastic shadows. 
it is night in Hades, 


Hecate’s lamp is quenched ; and 
The river flows on in a rhythmic 
silence; Death’s pensioners are content to sleep. The 


sleep of Hades is a meditation. 
* * . * * * 


THE DOMESTIC GULL 


MUA is a very wild and eerie sound that is growing so 

familiar to us now in the homely neighbourhood of 
St. James's Park—the clamour of the gulls as they talk 
to each other, in shrill, far-reaching undertones, of waves 
beating on a rocky shore, of splendid feasts when a shoal 
of herring has been followed on its migration southward, 
of a thousand wild scenes which seem to have gone from 
them forever. We are accustomed to hear those plaintive 
clamourings coming across a stretch of level sand from a 
foam-fringed ridge of rock or pebbles in the sea; yet 
now we hear it coming through the perpetual fog of 
London above the perpetual rambling of the cabs. 

Others seem to have heard it too—others of their own 
kind, sailing, happily, high above the fog, have heard it 
and wondered and come down to see their kindred and 
find out what they may be doing on these inland waters 
with their strangely trim and smug banks ; and, coming 
down, have found their brethren seated contentedly and 
meditatively on the sward, fearless of the constant stream 
of humanity which passes—and sometimes stops, to 


regard them with mutual wonder. There are gulls in all 


) the beautiful maturity of snowy white and pearly grey, 


and others in the speckled motley of extreme youth ; 
for these young ones have been born on the island in the 
Park waters, and only by tales that their parents have 
told them know anything of the greater waters of the 
ocean. The wild gulls come down and wonder at them, 
seating themselves on the railing which fences off those 


brizands, the cormorants and the heron, from the rest of 
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the ornamental water. There they sit and wonder why 
the poor clipped-winged things do not rise up and join 
them, and fly out of the smoky fog; and yet there is 
mingled with their wonder an admiration at the fearless. 
ness with which they await the contributions thrown them 
by a charitable passer-by. 

They admire the fearlessness, and gradually they begin 
to imitate it. They are far less wild already than when 
first they were drawn to float down through the fog by 
the voices of their kindred below them. Possibly in 
course of time these wild gulls may come to rival the 
tameness of the woodpigeons which have learned to 
peck, with the impudence of veritable Cockney sparrows, 
under the noses of clattering hansom horses. No wild 
bird in domesticity becomes much tamer than a gull, and 
none better repays the doubtful kindness of making him 
a pet by the good riddance that he makes of slugs out of 
a garden, Not that he is particular in his diet. There 
is no creature more wholly omnivorous, always excepting 
Your gull cares not whether his food be live or 
dead, nor cares how long it have been dead. One of 
the writer's friends, in bygone years, was a tame gull, 
and a common friend of gull and writer was a tabby cat, a 
great mouser, The gull would watch the cat with kindly 
interest playing, after its feline manner, with a half-dazed 
mouse, 


a man. 


Again and again the cat would let out the mouse, 
then pull it back with prehensile claw, and still the gull 
would stand and watch as if his interest in the game were 
altogether Platonic. Then the cat would let out the 
mouse. a little further, so that it came within reach of the 
watchful gull. The gull would make a sudden dab, 
throw up his head with the mouse fighting in his beak, 
gulp once—at which the mouse would disappear, save for 
a tail waggling frantically, in signals of distress, outside 
the yellow beak—again gulp—and down went the mouse, 
tail and all; and there were left but two actors in the 
drama wherein there had just now been three. This was 
tragedy; and what was going on inside the gull one might 
well suppose to be tragic too, but he appeared quite at 
peace with himself, and the humourous twinkle in his 
yellow eye seemed to say that now the time was come for 
comedy, with pussy for the fool. The poor cat looked 
and looked, sore puzzled ; looked everywhere upon the 
ground vainly; looked at the gull inquiringly, but the 
gull’s expression showed pertect innocence ; ultimately 
began to look menacingly, as if meditating an autopsy to 
explain the disappearance of the mouse, but observed the 
aspect of the strong yellow beak, and decided to let the 
subject drop. That was the end of the performance, 
whether comedy, tragedy, or melodrama; and the gull 
vould sleep that night with a pure conscience and a good 
digestion, 

Sometimes the little sparrows would come, in their 
impertinent way, to see what was on the plate of scraps 
given him for his dinner. The gull would stand, sentinel- 
like, beside his plate as if he had no further interest in 
scraps or robber-sparrows. Then one, bolder than the 
rest, would hop to the plate’s edge, the sentinel gull would 
shoot out a head with cavernous-yawning bill, and down 
went the sparrow, after a single squawk, bones, beak, and 
feathers, 

As yet our wild gulls in St. Jamess Park are wild gulls 
still. ‘They will perch on the railings over the water and 
wonder at the mother cormorant stil! sitting, with perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause, on its obdurate egg, 
but have not yet ventured on feats of desperate daring 
such as contesting the crumbs of charity with the ducks 
below the bridge. What custom and necessity and the 
hunger of the winter may do in taming them remains to 
see, but in winter, when the ducks most need the 
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crumbs, it is cold for loitering on the bridge, and no one 
feeds them. At all events the gulls, with their graceful 
flight, are an ornament on the water, and bring a sniff of 
ozone and sea-foam into the atmosphere of the London 
fog. 

UMA HIMAVUTEE—II 


O lack of life now in the wide courtyards, 
though the year claimed by Uma’s pride had scarcely 
gone by. And there was more to come ere the sunset, if 
the gossips said sooth as they passed in and out, setting 
the iron knife (suspended on a string above the inner 
door) a-swinging as they elbowed it aside. From within a 
babel of voices, striving to speak softly and so sinking 
into a sort of sibilant hiss, broken by one querulous cry 
of intermittent complaint. Without in the bigger court- 
yard, a cackle and clamour, joyfully excited, round a 
platter of sugar-drops set} for due refreshment of the 
neighbours. It would be a boy, for sure, the omens being 
all propitious and Purm eshwar* well aware of the worthi- 
ness of the household. But, good lack ! what ways foreign 
women had! There was the giri’s mother, disregarding 
this old custom, performing that new mummery as if there 
were no canon of right and wrong. Yet were they— 
those town women—of the race, doubtless of the same 
race. It was passing strange. But Uma herself did 
bravely, having always been of the wise sort. And now 
she had given the word back to Mai Radha, who, as usual, 
had her pestle in the mortar, and must needs join in the 
strange woman’s hints that the first wife was better away 
from the sufferer’s sight. Puramesh! She had spoken 
sharp and fair, as was right, seeing that it was hard above 
the common on Uma—so young, so handsome, so well- 
beloved. Many a pious one in her place, with no mother- 
in-law to deal with—only two soft-hearted, soft-tongued 
men—would have closed the door on another wedding 
yet awhile, and bided on Providence longer. Small blame 
either. It was not ten years since those two had come 
together; while as for affection —— 

The rush of words slackened as the object of it set the 
swinging knife aside and came forward to see that naught 
was lacking to the hospitality of the house. With those 
strange women within, lording it over all by virtue of 
their relationship to the expectant mother, it behoved her 
honour to see that there was no possible ground for com- 
plaint. It was a year since Uma had flung herself face 
down upon the wheat, and now the yellow corn once 
more lay in heaps upon the white threshing-floor. Another 
harvest had been sown and watered and reaped; but 
Uma was waiting for hers. And her mind was in a 
tumult of jealous fear. Shivo with all his goodness, his 
kindness to her, could scarcely help loving the mother of 
his child better than the woman who had failed to bring 
him one, How could she take that other woman’s son 
in her arms and hold it for the father’s first look? Yet 
that would be her part. 

The strain of the thought showed in her face as she 
moved about seeing to this and that, speaking to those 
other women serenely, cheerfully. Her pride ensured so 
much. 

Within, the coming grandmother heaved a very pur- 
poseful sigh of relief at her absence. The patient would 
be better now that those glowering eyes were away. 
Whereat Mai Radha, the time-server, nodded her head 
sagely ; but the girlish voice from the bed, set round with 
lamps and flowers, rose in fretful denial. 

‘Hold thy peace, mother. Thou canst not understand, 
being of the town. It is different here in the village.’ 

The mother giggled, nudging her neighbour. ‘Nine 


* The Universal God. 
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to credit, ten to debit! That’s true of a first wife, toy, 
and country. But think as thou wilt, honey! Trust mm. 
to see she throws no evil eye on thee or the child. Sh, 
shall not even see it till the fateful days be over.’ 

The village midwife, an old crone sitting smoking a pipe 
at the foot of the bed, laughed. 

‘Thou art out there, mother! ‘Tis her part, her right 
to show the babe to its father. That is old fashion and 
we hold to it.’ 

‘Show it to its father! Good lack! Heard one ever 
the like,’ shrilled the indignant grandmother to be. 
‘Why with us he must not see it either for days. Is it 
not so, friends ?’ 

The town-bred contingent clamoured shocked assent 
the midwife and her cronies stood firm. Uma appealed to 
by a deputation met the quarrel coldly. 

‘I care not,’ she said; ‘settle it as ye please. I am 
ready.’ 

So a compromise was effected between the disputants 
within, before the beating of brass trays announced the 
happy birth of a son, and they came trooping into the 
outer court full of words and explanations, But Uma 
heard nothing and saw nothing except the crying frog-like 
morsel of humanity they thrust into her unwilling arms. 
So that was Shivo’s child! Very ugly, and what an ill. 
tempered little thing. Suddenly the gurgling cry ceased, 
as instinctively she folded her veil about the struggling, 
naked limbs. 


‘So! So!’ cried the gossips pushing and_ pulling 
joyfully, excitedly. ‘Yonder is the master! All is 
ready.’ 


She set her teeth for the ordeal and let herself be 
thrust towards Shivo who was seated by the door, his 
back towards her. She had not seen him since the advent 
of the gossips at dawn had driven the men kind from the 
homestead. And now the sun was setting redly as on that 
evening a year ago when she had told him they were too 
few for the house. Well, there were more now, And 
this was the worst. Now she was to see love grow to his 
face for the child which was not hers, knowing that love 
for its mother must grow also unseen in his heart. 

‘So! So!’ cried the busy unsympathetic voices intent 
on their own plans. ‘Hold the child so, sister, above his 
shoulders and bid him take his first lock at a son.’ 

The old dogged determination to leave nothing undone 
which should be done strengthened her to raise the baby 
as she was bid, stoop with it over Shivo’s shoulder and 
say, almost coldly, 

‘I bring thee thy son, husband. Look on it and take 
its image to thine heart.’ 

Then she gave a quick incredulous cry; for, as she 
stooped, she saw her own face reflected in the brass-ringed 
mirror formed by the wide mouth of the brimming waterpot. 

‘Higher! Sister! higher, cried the groups, ‘let him 
see the babe im the water for luck’s sake. So! 1” 
father, is not that a son indeed! Jah / the sweetest doll. 

Sweet enough, in truth, that tiny face where her own 
had been. She let it stay there for asecond or two; then 
a sudden curiosity came to her and she drew aside almost 
roughly, still keeping her eyes on the water-mirror. Ah! 
her husband’s face now with a look in it that she had 
never seen there before—the look of fatherhood. 

Without a word she thrust her burden back into other 
arms, asking impatiently if that were all, or if they needed 
more of her services. 

‘More indeed,’ muttered the grandmother tartly as she 
disappeared again, intent on sugar and spices, behind the 
swinging knife. ‘Sure some folk had small labour or 
pains over this day’s good work. Lucky for the master 
that there be other women in the world,’ 
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Uma looked after her silently, beset by a great im- 
patience of the noise and the congratulatiors, She wanted 
to get away from it all, from those whispers and giggles 
heard from within, and interrupted every now and then 
by that new gurgling cry. ‘lhe excitement was over, the 
gossips departing one by one, Shivo and his father dragged 
of to the village square for a pipe of peace and thanks- 
giving. No one wanted her now ; her part in the house 
was done, and out yonder in the gathering twilight the 
heaps of corn were alone ; as she was. She could at least 
see to their safety for a while and have time to remember 
those faces ; hers, and the child's and Shivo’s. Well it 
was all over now. No wonder they did not need her any 
more since she had done all—yea! she had done her duty 
to the uttermost. 

A sort of passionate resentment at her own virtue filled 
her mind as, wearied out with the physical strain, she lay 
down to rest upon the yielding yellow wheat. How soft 
it was, how cool. She nestled into it, head, hands, feet, 
gaining a certain consolation from the mere comfort to 
her tired body. And as she looked out over her husband’s 
fields, the very knowledge that the harvest had, been 
reaped and gathered soothed her; besides in the years 
tocome there would be other hands for other harvests. 
(hat was also as it should be. And yet? She turned her 
face down into the wheat. 

‘Shivo ! Shivo !’ she sobbed into the fruits of the harvest 
which she had helped to sow and gather. ‘ Shivo ! Shivo !’ 

But to her creed marriage had for its object the 
preservation of the hearth fire, not the fire of passion, and 
the jealousy which is a virtue to the civilised was a crime 
to this barbarian. 

The baby’s face, and her's, and Shivo’s all, all in the 
water mirror. In a confused half-comprehending way she 
gleaned a certain comfort from the very companionship. 
here at any rate she had not been alone. So by degrees 
the strain passed from mind and body leaving her asleep, 
with slackened curves, upon the heap of corn. Sleeping 
peacefully until a hand touched her shoulder gently, and 
in the soft grey dawn she saw her husband standing beside 
her. 

She rose slowly, drawing her veil closer with a shiver, 
lor the air was chill. 

‘I have been seeking thee since nightfall, wife,’ he said 
ingentle reproach with a ring of relief in his voice, ‘I 
feared—I know not what—that thou hadst thought me 
churlish, perhaps, because I did not thank thee for—-for 
thy son.’ 

His hand sought hers ; found it; as they stood side by 
side looking out over the fields with the eyes of those 
whose lives are spent in sowing and reaping. A wide 
sweep of bare earth and beyond it on the northern horizon 
the dim, dawnlit peaks of the Himalayas. 

‘He favours her in the face, husband,’ she said quietly, 
but he hath thy form. That is as it should be for thou 
art strong and she is fair.’ 

So they went homeward through the lightening fields, 
‘he a dutiful step behind the man, the printing presses 
over at the other side of the world were busy amid flaring 
gasjets and the clamour of marvellous machinery in 
discussing in a thousand ways the dreary old problems of 
whether marriage is a failure or not. 

It was not so to Uma-devi. Fiona ANNIE STvet. 


DR. BILL—THE BIRTHDAY 


I’ was probably the near approach of Boxing-night that 
suggested a revival of the essay in ingenious buffoonery 
which Mr, Hamilton Aidé adapted from the original of 
M. Albert Carré, under the title of Dr. Bill. Except that 
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the ultra-pantomimic humours of the farce are restored to 
the stage at an appropriate season of the year, there seems 
little enough reason why it should have been accorded a 
second lease of life. Very few farcical plays, native or 
foreign, are able to stand such a test. They have 
their day and cease to be ; and any attempt to revive their 
pristine sparkle is as hopeless as the second uncorking of 
a bottle of champagne. Dr. Bill is- or was—funny 
enough in its rough-and-tumble fashion ; but the fun served 
its turn in the comparatively recent days of Mr. George 
Alexander's first managerial experiment at the Avenue, 
and might well have been excused further employment, 
even in the modest capacity of stop-gap. There is, in- 
deed, no valid excuse for a policy of time-gaining 
revivalism in the theatres devoted to a class of play 
demanding no long or arduous period of preparation. 
Having just seen the last of the meddlesome mother-in 
law of A Gay Widow, the audiences at the Court Theatre 
had a right to expect something fresher than a resuscita- 
tion of the meddlesome father-in-law of Dr. Bill. But 
the management has chosen to construe otherwise its 
duty to its patrons, and has revived the shower-bath, the 
embarrassing impasse of the strangely-hidden door-keys, 
the aburdly over-rated ‘ kangaroo dance,’ and the rest of 
the concomitants of this farcical harlequinade for their 
Christmas entertainment. Though, after the manner of 
its kind, the piece seems infinitely less amusing on the 
second hearing, it is in most important respects quite 
as well acted as at first. Mr. Charles Hawtrey sets one 
wondering as usual whether, if occasioa offered, he could 
possibly vary his style and earn his discharge 
from the weary mill-round of worried heroes of farce to 
which his professional fate has condemned him. Yet 
even those who are tempted to yawn over the actor's un- 
deviating sameness as the exponent of monotonously 
similar characters, cannot fail to recognise in him the best 
representative of such parts, after Mr. Wyndham, on the 
English stage. His artistic reserve even in moments of the 
wildest extravagance, and his cleverly balanced suggestions 
of easy good-nature and of an underlying strength of 
feeling, are almost as well employed in Mr, Aidé’s adapta- 
tion as in that of Mr. Burnand which preceded it on the 
same stage. It may be that Miss Lottie Venne lacks 
something of the mock-tragic intensity of the first Mrs. 
Horton, but her overflowing vivacity and humour make 
ample amends, and do even more than their accustomed 
part in sustaining the spirit and dash of the farce, even in 
its weakest moments. Miss Kenward’s dance, like the 
play itself, suffers considerably in the process of revival. 
Of the rest, Miss Mabel Hardinge’s sprightly little 
soubrette is the happiest and most spontaneously mirthful 
performance. 

The gospel of heredity has evidently not been preached 
in vain from the Ibsenite pulpit. It is only too apparent 
that the one-act play called The Birthday, now presented 
as a lever de rideau at the Court, owes its position in the 
programme of that theatre to circumstances that have 
nothing to do with its intrinsic merit. Unluckily, the 
heredity theory has been pushed, in this case, to un- 
warrantable extremes. A practical experiment ought not 
to have been necessary to demonstrate that the son of a 
clever actor and actress is not, ipso facto, a ‘born’ drama- 
tist. However, the experiment has been made, with Mr. 
George Bancroft as its victim, and the demonstration has 
been duly afforded. There is no reason to discourage Mr. 
Bancroft from further attempts to write for the stage. 
But there is still less reason to infer from the weak and 
amateurish sentimentality of his unkindly used little 
charade that he has at present any qualifications for work 
of the kind. 
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MUSIC 


{OR the first time since the year 186, Haydn's 
Symphony, ‘La Reine de France,’ was revived at 
the Crystal Palace on Saturday last. This formed one of 
six symphonies written by Haydn for a society of French 
amateurs called La Loge Olympique, about the year 1785, 
at the rate of 600 francs apiece. For those days the terms 
may be regarded as liberal, especially as the price (1200 
francs) received for the copyright from « publisher was in 
addition presented by the Loge to the composer. The 
music has nowadays an archaic and rococo ring, and one 
cannot help feeling that audiences of a hundred years ago 
must have been a rather simple folk. All the movements 
have a very strong family likeness, and what is now the 
obvious and commonplace seems to have been then the 
ideal. Music, as we know it, is of such comparatively 
recent invention—a mere infant by the side of painting 
and sculpture—that we sometimes feel inclined to 
question the bona fides of those who will alway main- 
tain that everything by Haydn, Handel, or even. 
Beethoven for that matter, must necessarily be divine 
Wonderful and admirable in their day and generation 
no doubt, but are not certain of the old masters’ works 
rather interesting than particularly informing to the artist 
of 1894? There is, again, a kind of canting complacency 
about the performance of these old-fashioned pieces, a 
sort of virtuous affectation in the achievement of a cheap 
triumph. A conductor appears to have a mens conscia 
recli, when he has merely interpreted a work over which 
he or his band could hardly make a mistake unless by the 
exercise of extraordinary carelessness. There is an implied 
sigh of resignation, an unuttered ‘Oh, if modern music 
was only like that!’ in which a few old people in the 
auditorium can be felt to join. If we were the director 
of an orchestra at an annual salary we would ask for 
nothing better than to conduct programmes entirely 
devoted to the works of Haydn. Because in that case, 
with ordinary care, even we might retain our post for 
several years. Mr. Ben Davies sang Siegmund’s ‘ Love- 
song’ from Die Walkiire with consummate taste and in 
rather curious English, for which he was of course not 
responsible. This difficult number afforded him an 
opportunity for displaying qualities in which he 
excels, The purity of his voice and the dexte- 
rous way in which he maneeuvred it over a 
poem which bristled with such difficulties as: ‘O well 
may his hardy striving the stubborn hinges be riving,’ 
was quite splendid. He sang every note in tune, and it 
was disheartening to find how inadequate was the appre 
ciation of an audience which would have insisted on an 
encore had he sung some foolish English ballad. A com. 
plete novelty was the orchestral Idyll ‘A Summer Day 
Dream,’ by Mr. Stewart Macpherson. This piece was 
well received and the composer bowed his acknowledg- 
ments from the platform. The Idyll possesses consider- 
able merit: the introduction of some passages for solo 
violin is most effective (they were beautifully played by 
Mr. H. Celis): the instrumentation is throughout warm 
and satisfactory. But the impression left at a first hearing 
was one of sweetness that verged on mawkishness ; and a 
touch of muscularity not to say virility, might perhaps 
have not been inartistic even ina ‘ Day Dream,’ 

The Chieflain, ‘an original comic opera, first produced 
at the Savoy Theatre,’ is founded on a version of the same 
story entitled Zhe Contrabandista, which was performed at 
St. George’s Hall on and after December 18th, 1867, under 
the auspices of the late Mr. T. German Reed. The story 
has since been developed with considerable ingenuity by 

Mr. Burnand, and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s activity may be 
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gauged by the fact that only five of the original musica| 

numbers are called upon to do duty in the new score 

which includes at least eighteen. Many of these are 

extremely elaborate, and the music of the second Act js, 

we believe, altogether fresh. From a dramatic point of 

view, the first Act is neither novel nor exhilarating. Ap 

old-world flavour is apt to linger about situations which 

present nothing more startling than the spectacle of g 

British tourist in the clutches of brigands. The 

shade of Fra Diavolo is called up by such a spectacle. 

and, sooth to say, the music of this section is its 

chief redeeming quality. How admirable the music 

is we despair of attempting to convey, and it is to be note( 

that the old music, conveying as it does Sir Arthur's 

‘early manner,’ is characterised by a particular charm, 

The spirit of comedy breathes in it as it did in Bor au/ 

Cox. Here is to be descried the germ of any subsequent 
mock heroics at the Opera Comique. The same perfect 
taste and propriety are observable in this first act that 
made the Savoy series what they were. In our opinion 
there is nothing better in the opera than that part of the 
‘I, such honour undeserving.’ Here 
the music illustrates absolutely and very quaintly the 
position of affairs, which is one in which the various 
characters have each an ‘aside’ to make after a formal 
protestation coram populo. Through change of keys (to 
suit the different voices) the composer leads the music 
and, with the apparent ease which consummate art always 
suggests, he exactly depicts the situation. The second 
Act is as good as, if not better than, anything Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has ever written. The quasi French duet between 
Rita and Vasquez: the song by Dolly ‘To Spain, said 
my husband ’—where the humour is distinctly and pro- 
minently enhanced by its musical treatment: the quintet 
‘There's no one, I’m certain’; and the sestet, ‘ We quite 
understand,’ are all beyond praise. ‘The instrumentation 
is throughout picturesque and delightful, the plot of the 
second Act is very wittily developed by the librettist, and 
the fine singing of Mr, Scott Fishe, and the acting and 
singing of Miss Florence St. John and Mr. Walter Pass- 
more must not pass without remark, It is refreshing to 
reflect that, contemporaneously with such things as the 
Gaiely Girl, Claude Duval, ete, ete., we still have in our 
midst a musician who can and will be conscientiously true 
to his art, and, while displaying the subtlest vivacity, 
eschews the semblance of vulgarity. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


270 Strand, London, 11th December, 1894. 

Sirk,—If I comment at all upon your kindly notice of Mr. 
Ja obs’s More Celtic Fairy Tales, it is only because it repioves 
Mr. Jacobs for a shortcoming which, if it be one, is mine. In 
the note which I contributed to the volume on the ‘ Children of 
Lir,” I had occasion to state that the story of ‘Bel and the 
Dragon’ had impressed Irish storytellers. I ought to have 
laboured this point says the reviewer, but I fear if any other 
readers looked at my note at all they found it too lengthy as it 
was. If your reviewer is interested in the subject, | would 
refer him to the Book of Leinster 169 a. 38 and to the editor's 
comments Z¢. 49. 

Your reviewer reprenends the transformation of Pwyll to 
Pcewel. He suggests Poill instead. Why? It represents the 
real sound of Pwyllas little as Powel does, and would be quite as 
puzzling to the ordinary English child for whom the book is 
intended. 

May I further demur to your reviewer’s suggestion that the 
following tales are very well known; ‘ The Vision of MacCon- 
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glinney;’ the ‘ Leeching of Kayn’s Leg ;’ ‘ Fin in the Kingdom of 
Big Men;’ ‘ HowCormac MacArt went to Faery.’ I couldwish it 
were so but am sceptical. I was the first to publish the Vision in 
book form, two years ago, and if this masterpiece of Rabelaisian 
humour is ‘very well known, the public has achieved its wide 
knowledge with singularly small effect upon the sale of the book. 
Similarly I first published the ‘ Leeching of Kayn’s Leg’ in book 
form four years agoin Vol. ll of the Waifsand Strays of Celtic Tru- 
dition. The only other book version is in Mr. Standish Hayes 
O'Grady’s Siva Gadelica. Neither, | fear, is ‘ very well known.’ | 
might make the same remark in regard to the other two stories. 
In fact, all four were completely unknown to the special public 
Mr. Jacobs and myself hadin view. Their inclusion constitutes 
the chief claim of the book to novelty of subject-matter, and 
itis galling to find these beautiful and interesting tales which we 
have been the first to bring before the public at large, summarily 
dismissed as ‘very well known.’ I trust that thanks to .J/ore 
Celtic Fairy Tales, and to the kindly notice, amongst others, of 
your reviewer, they will be well-known in the future, but at 


present—alas !—I am, etc, ALFRED NUTT. 


[It gives us pleasure to publish Mr. Nutt's letter. Our 
reviewers authority upon the pronunciation of Cymric words is 
second to none, but his knowledge of folk-lore is so profound 
that he may easily fall into the error of describing as ‘ well- 
known’ that which is well-known to experts only.—M.0O. | 


REVIEWS 
ALBUQUERQUE AND OTHERS 


The Portuguese in India, By F.C. DANVERS. Two vols. 
London: W. H. Allen. 


The history of the Portuguese Empire in India appeals most 
forcibly to the sympathies of Englishmen. Its foundation was 
a magnificent effort for so small a Power, more especially when 
it coincided with the occupation of Brazil and the establishment 
of a large but unsubstantial realm in Africa. Of course /ué¢ has 
been stamped upon most of these undertakings by now. Brazil, 
separated from the mother-country at the beginning of the 
century, has become a squalid Republic. Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
has materially circumscribed that Empire of Monomotapa 
which, even without his intervention, had dwindled into the 
shadow of a shade. In India possessions which once included 
Bombay have been limited to the three insignificant settlements 
of Goa, Daman, and Diu. Even in these poor remainders the 
process of decline has not been arrested. For example, Diu, 
which formerly contained an industrious population of weavers, 
is now the home of indigent fishermen. The causes of this 
collapse were well worth investigating, and Mr. Danvers may 
be congratulated on having produced a valuable addition to the 
annals of India. We confess that his narrative seems to us 
over-copious, more particularly in those passages which only 
bear reinotely on the subject. The various attacks on Ormuz, 
for instance, are described at inordinate length. Again, the 
reflective side of history is almost ignored in these pages, 
though the experience of the Portuguese in the East serves 
emphatically for a warning. However, the book is compiled 
from the best sources of information, and it is lucidly arranged. 

The hot southern blood has produced many splendid adven- 
turers, but singularly few statesmen. The competent adminis- 
trators of Portugal itself can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, and of them Pombal was born a century too late. The 
same fate attended the empires which the nation established, 
or attempted to establish, beyond the seas. Vasco da Gama 
made his famous voyage to India nearly one hundred years 
before the first British merchants ventured thither, and we are 
reminded by Mr. Danvers that even da Gama had his pre- 
decessors, That is a strange story of the search for Prester John 
by Covilhao and Alphonso de Paiva. The formerjended his days 
as a more or less voluntary captive in Abyssinia, but not before 
hehad gained knowledge about the Island of the Moon, which the 
moderns term Madagascar, and had told his king that ships could 
strike out thence across the Eastern seas, and so reach Calicut. 
Dash and disregard of consequences were the qualities which 

enabled the Portuguese to gain a foothold in India, while they 
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contributed, too, to their undoing. They seem indeed to have 
displayed some skill in playing off one prince against another 

the King of Cochin against the Zamorin of Calicut. But, for 
the most part, they were content to seek out the enemy and 
slay him, and they certainly appear to have carried terrorism 
and piracy toan excess. Mr. Danvers, we consider, might have 
submitted to the dry light of criticism those rather mythical 
victories against overwhelming odds which the Portuguese 
chroniclers have set forth with childlike simplicity. The 
statements, however, about prisoners massacred in cold blood, 
and docked of their ears and noses, are perfectly credible, since 
the congutstadores were bigots to aman. They observed no 
half-measures with the Mohammedans, and they did not shrink 
from provoking the Sultan to reprisals by attacking him far 
nearer home than India. With more moderation they might 
have accomplished less than they did, but they would also have 
built on surer foundations. 

The turning-point came with the dispute whether, as 
Almeida, the Viceroy, maintained, the Portuguese should 
content themselves with the establishment of factories, or, as 
Albuquerque, aspire to the direct government of the country 
through defences and garrisons. ‘The greater number of 
fortresses you hold,’ wrote the former, ‘ the weaker will be your 
power. Let all our forces be at sea, because if we should not 
be powerful at sea (which the Lord forbid) everything will at 
once be against us.’ Judged by results, the advice of Almeida 
must be pronounced the wiser, but the aspiring genius of 
Albuquerque naturally considered that policy to be paltry. 
As Mr. Danvers remarks, he wished to play the Alexander, 
though where the Macedonian led many thousands to conquest 
he had to take the field with a few hundreds. Still, using the 
sea as his base, he pushed forward his expeditions with con- 
summate skill, and his wholesale marriage of the Portuguese 
soldiery with the native women was a notable attempt to create 
a loyal pale. Unfortunately it needed more than a mongrel 
population to buttress the Empire, and the immigrants from the 
mother-country were chiefly priests. They descended upon the 
land in armies, and not only sucked up its revenues, but em- 
broiled the Government with the Hindoos through their passion 
for forcible conversion. Matters grew worse when Portugal 
itself passed under the Spanish dominion, since then the 
pagoda-tree had to be shaken that his Most Christian Majesty 
might have funds wherewith to exterminate the heretics of the 
Netherlands. They naturally retorted by driving the Portu- 
guese from Ceylon, and the incident enables us to realise how 
world-wide was the struggle between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. Fresh demands drove the unfortunate Viceroys 
to strangle Calicut and Cochin with customs duties, whereby 
trade was driven elsewhere, and they sank into places of 
second-rate importance. Besides, the soldiers turned mutineers, 
and the priesthood was studiously insolent towards those in 
authority. ‘I do not know,’ remarked the enlightened Viceroy, 
Saldanha da Gama, ‘ under what law the Inquisition pretends 
to try men who were never Catholics, but what I see is that, 
on account of the number of prisoners of that description, all 
the northern province is depopulated, the admirable factory at 
Tanna is lost, and a corresponding one is commenced at 
Bombay, from whence the English take silks, woollen goods, 
and other merchandise, which they introduce into Portugal.’ 
The fruit, in short, was rotten before it was ripe, and with the 
advent of the English the Portuguese, who had contended 
against the Dutch with no little spirit—notably in the defence of 
Malacca—were forced to give way. It is worth noticing, never- 
theless, that Bombay became a British possession as part of 
the marriage portion of Catherine of Braganza, and that the 
Viceroy had to be seriously reprimanded by the King of Portugal 
before he would surrender. Mr. Danvers’s concluding chapter 
shows that an obstinate belief in extinct pretensions still marks 
the dealings of the Portuguese authorities with the Indian 
Government. 


SIBYLLA 
Stoylla. By Sir H.S. CUNNINGHAM. London: Macmillan. 


Stbylla affords another example of the occasional success 
of men of insight and knowledge of the world in present- 
ing a true woman. The domestic skeleton, which has been buried 
at considerable sacrifice by Montcalm, the statesman, and his 
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father, reappears, to embitter the thoughts and paralyse the 
energies of the former, just when, to all appearances, he has his 
foot on the ladder of political success, and his life has been 
sweetened and completed by union witha loving and excellent wife, 
Pride and the instincts of a reticent nature combine with reluc- 
tance to wound or alarm the feelings of his bride, in causing him 
to conceal from her the discovery he has made of an unsuspected 
chapter of the family history. This discovery seems likely to 
threaten his position as representative of an ancient house, and 
to add disgrace to the embarrassment of poverty. In the result, 
the anticipated legacy of evil left behind by the il!-doing 
brother who lies in a dishonoured grave is found to be ex- 
hausted ; but the effects of the unwise concealment for some 
time threaten to destroy the affection of a loyal wife, who 
desires nothing better than to share the trials, as well as the 
triumphs, of her husband. Driven by his distress and humilia- 
tion to close the few outlets of an undemonstratiVe nature, 
Montcalm’s coldness, amounting to neglect, first alarms, and 
then chills to alienation, Sibylla’s watchful tendermess. In this cri- 
tical phase of her life the young wife—charming, and a favourite 
of society—is led to improve the acquaintance, and soon to 
acquire the intimate friendship, of a politician as versatile, 
buoyant, and irresponsible, as her husband is remarkable for 
qualities precisely the reverse. She is inspired by her father 
to undertake the conversion to sound party politics of this 
somewhat erratic meteor. For Amersham, a Cato in nothing 
but his preference for the losing cause, oscillates between 
Radicalism and Toryism, and delights in nothing political but 
the excitement of the fray. He complains to Sibylla that 
he cannot make up his mind. ‘ “Sometimes I perfectly un- 
derstand a subject until Harfleur begins to explain it.” 
‘* Naturally,” said Edenbridge, across the table. “ Explanations 
are a tribute to propriety. You must have them, or the thing 
would look absurd. But they are meant to puzzle. The func- 
tionfof a Minister is to give lucid explanations of what he does 
not understand himself.” . .. “And,” asked Sibylla, “has Mr. 
Amersham no opinions of his own?” “ None,” said Amersham, 
with cheerful vehemence. “For one thing, Mrs. Montcalm, I 
am too young. Young people, like poor people, cannot afford 
to keep opinions any more than they can carriages. I had 
one or two, but it was more than I could manage; I had to 
retrench. I put them down. Nowadays one must be economical.” 
“But poor people are excessively opinionative,” said Sibylla. 
“Only the reckless ones,” said Amersham... . “There are 
many things that a poor man cannot afford. ... He cannot 
afford to make an enemy. .. . Quarrelling is a most costly 
investment. Revenge——” “ But revenge,” said Miss Everard, 
“is immoral—forbidden by religion.” “Which makes it all 
the more expensive,” said Amersham: “you run up a bill in 
both worlds. But the grand economy is to have no opinions 
but the commonplace ones which everybody has—which are so 
much public property that no one can be said to have them— 
like the grass on a common that geese and donkeys graze on.”’ 
It will be seen that a cynic soconfirmed is likely to take a great 
deal of converting. The process is found so charming by the 
neophyte, and the sweet seriousness of the missionary has an 
effect so bracing, that when the obvious unkindness of Mont- 
calm stirs pity for the wife as well as admiration for the woman, 
Amersham breaks the limits of convention and avows his love. 
Nothing is better treated in the book than the interview in which 
Sibylla, whose heart is not untouched, sets the barrier of con- 
jugal love and duty between herself and its momentary treachery. 
The triumph is hardly won, but it is signal ; and the effect on 
Amersham, who soon finds that the admonitions of his Egeria 
lose their flavour when they are dashed with the consciousness 
of what has passed between them, is to send him, in a chastened 
mood, to the gracious lady who has long been secretly attached 
to him. It is to Lady Cynthia’s credit that she gives him a 
second lesson in womanly self-respect. It is not till he has 
‘purged his contempt,’ and, under Sibylla’s influence, shaken 
himself free from the fast coterie of Miss Everard and her 
friends (a coterie very racily described), that the erratic lover 
finds his destined happiness. Meantime Montcalm, whose 
exasperating fits of cold reserve have now quite alienated our 
sympathy, learns to value his wife aright, and the two noble 
natures are at last one. Fortunately, the pressure of adversity, 
which has revealed each to the other, is relaxed when its pyr- 
pose is accomplished, and the new government of the Duke of 
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Chilworth does not lose the services of either of the statesmen 
whose private fortunes have had so close a bearing on their 
public life. A sufficient counterplot, which we shall not reveal, 
brings out, in strong contrast to the world of politics and 
fashion, a tragedy in humble life, of which Jennings, the 
Methodist preacher, is the principal victim—a signal instance 
that singleness of heart and constancy of attachment may 
dignify a nature warped by sorrow and cabined in sordid sur- 
roundings. This fanatic figure is an artistic relief to the crowd 
of conventional actors in social London, and proves the catho- 
licity of grasp which is the best literary endowment of a 
novelist. ‘Large draughts of unqualified praise’ argue a want 
of balance in the critic ; but we must admit that for sound con- 
struction, animated dialogue, incisive presentment of character, 
and insight into some of the subtler crannies of the human 
heart, we have read few better books this season. 


CICERO 


Creero and the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L.. SYRACHAN 
DavipSON, M.A. London: Putnam. 


This is one of the series of the ‘ Heroes of the Nations,’ edited 
by Evelyn Abbot, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and is by 
no means an unworthy continuation of this admirable series. 
True to the title of his work, the author has interwoven with 
the story of the incidents of Cicero’s life and career, the story of 
the causes which led to the downfall of the mightiest and most 
majestic republic of the ancient world, if that may be called 
a republic, which not only has so little in common with the 
modern acceptation of the term, but was with its vast slave 
population essentially opposed to that conception of the natural 
rights of man which is the professed foundation of the modern 
idea of republicanism. Mr. Davidson has been fortunate in the 
exceptional abundance and value of his biographical materials, 
which far exceed those of any other personaye in the ancient 
world. We have not only the orations of ‘ the most eloquent of 
the sons of Romulus, as Catullus styles Cicero, which were a 
living force in the practical politics of Rome, but we have his 
letters, in which he recorded his thoughts from day to day in 
all the unreserved confidence of intimate friendship. 

The letters of Cicero, unlike those of Seneca and Pliny, and 
of Walpole and Pope in modern times, were written not for the 
world, but for intimate and sympathetic friends only, to whom 
the writer pours out the most secret thoughts and feelings of his 
heart without the slightest reserve, on all manner of topics, 
public and private, sacred and secular, personal and political. 
‘There is,’ writes Mr. Davidson, ‘no reticence, no economy of 
statement ; every passing fancy, every ebullition of temper, 
every varying mood of exultation and depression, every 
momentary view of men and things, finds itself accurately 
mirrored in these letters. The time lives again before us in 
the pages of Cicero, and thanks to him, he and his contempo 
raries are for us not mere lay figures but actual flesh and blood.’ 
From the ample materials at his disposal the author of this work 
has depicted Cicero to the very life, in all his strength and 
weakness of character, and faithfully described every stage of 
his progress as a politician, and depicted every phase of 
his character as an orator,a man, and a statesman. The 
temper of the times, the position and aims of political parties, 
the formidable obstacles with which Cicero had to contend, his 
invaluable services to the State, especially in crushing the 
Catiline conspiracy, his unfailing fidelity to his friends, his 
passionate devotion to his daughter, his humane consideration 
for his slaves, the purity and strength of his patriotism, his 
unsullied moral conduct and integrity, his habitual reverence 
and respect for law, all find a record in these pages worthy 
of the man who adorned, as it is said, every subject on 
which he wrote or spoke. Touching on the vanity of Cicero, 
our author well writes, ‘There are men into whose souls the 
poison seems to have eaten deep, they are pompous, over- 
bearing, repellent, their power of action and of judgment is 
impaired; they are obstinate because they are weak; they 
would rather perish than allow themselves to be in the wrong, 
and they delight in rejecting the counsels of common sense 
merely to show their own greatness and independence. Some- 
times, on the other hand, vanity is a mere superficial weakness, 
the accompaniment of a light heart, a quick, sensitive temper- 
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ament, an unsuspicious loquacity, and an innocent love of 
display. Carlyle has hit off the difference very happily in the 
contrast which he draws between Boswell and his father : ‘Old 
Auchinleck had, if not the gay tail-spreading peacock vanity 
of his son, no little of the slow stalking contentious hissing 
vanity of the gander, a still more fatal species.” 

The work before us on almost every page supplies references 
to the authorities on which the statements are based, and occa- 
sionally furnishes the reader with apt historical parallels ; as in 
the case of the warning letters brought by Crassus to Cicero, 
during the Catiline conspiracy, warning him and other senators 
to keep out of the way, a story which closely resembles that of 
Lord Monteagle respecting the Gunpowder Plot. An amusing 
account is given of the ‘contrivances’ of the Romans for 
‘manufacturing good luck,’ as they never undertook a public 
enterprise without consulting the pleasure of the gods by augury. 
‘Like Balaam’, we read, ‘if the first sacrifice turned out unpro- 
pitious, they tried another, and continued the process until they 
found what was wanted. They starved the sacred chickens to 
make sure of their feeding, and then gave them porridge to eat, 
so that some of their food should drop from their beaks, which 
was esteemed a particularly happy augury.’ An omen again 
was held to be significant, not as it occurred in nature, but as it 
caught the attention of the person concerned, and this doctrine 
admitted of many developments. If anything happened which 
it was inconvenient for the magistrate to see, he might refuse 
to notice it, much as Nelson put his telescope to his blind eye 
to look for the signal ordering him to retreat. The Marcellus 
of the Second Punic War, an excellent augur, as Cicero tells 
us, always went in a closed litter when he meant to give battle 
and so escaped the chance of seeing anything unlucky. 

Admirers of Cicero will welcome Mommsen’s recantation, as 
quoted in these pages, of the terrible stigma with which he 
branded Cicero’s capital punishment of Lentulus as ‘a brutal 
judicial murder.’ The learned historian of Rome now lays it 
down that ‘the ultimate decree of the Senate’ did really and 
legally justify Cicero (as Consul) in treating all conspiring 
citizens caught on Roman territory as public enemies. 
Whatever may have been the faults and failings of the 
Roman nobles, and Mr. Davidson is not slow to point them 
out, none the less he vouchsafes a well-merited recognition of 
their admirable character as a body, and of the magnitude of 
their invaluable services to the State. ‘In their best days,’ 
observes Mr. Davidson, ‘the Roman nobles had all the great 
qualities of an oligarchy—high spirit, steadiness of purpose, 
persistence under difficulties, trained sagacity in war, and 
diplomacy. The nobility represented Rome in a stronger and 
loftier spirit than any popular organisation could have done, 
and the Romans were proud to follow its lead and to accept 
as their own the majestic policy which the Senate announced 
by word and deed.’ The nobles, we admit, ‘failed in dealing 
with the complicated problems which presented themselves as 
the result of conquest, especially with the agrarian question 
and the Italian allies,’ as the writer points out, yet, on the other 
hand, we must bear in mind that the Senate was hampered with 
a constitution whose machinery, like that of the French A/cdiscite 
was unable to express the popular will and gave ample oppor- 
tunities for a despotism as in the case of Marius and his suc- 
cessor Cinna, the leaders of the democratic party. Nor was this 
the sole difficulty of the Senate in attempting to solve the com- 
plicated and momentous problems before them. In ancient 
Rome, as in modern Europe, a consuming passion for political 
power and personal aggrandisement has only too often induced 
men of patrician rank to betray their own order and to pander 
to the revolutionary passions of the democracy, to the injury of 
the State. Another momentous disturbing factor in Roman 
politics, to which attention 1s drawn, was the increased power 
and wealth of the equestrian order, who farmed the taxes of the 
provinces, Cicero himself, though sprung from this order, 
more than once pours the vials of his righteous wrath on their 
habitual robbery, injustice and extortion. The difficulties of 
Cicero’s political position in the midst of contending parties and 
conflicting forces are faithfully and fully brought out in these 
pages, and they prove beyond all question that Cicero, what- 
ever the weakness of his resolution, however impractical his 
plans, yet lived and died a patriot’s life and death, setting 
the interest of his country above all party interests. It is only 
due to Mr. Davidson, in conclusion, to congratulate him on the 
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production of the clearest and justest estimate of a characte 
which has adorned for all time the history as well as the litera- 
ture of ancient Rome. 


ELDER CONKLIN 


Elder Conklin. And other Tales. By FRANK HARRIS. 
London: Heinemann. 


There are two short episodes in Mr. Frank Harris’s book of 
stories that are related with such vigour and judgment as to 
enchain the reader's attention and make him long for more of 
their kind. ‘ Eatin’ Crow’ and ‘ The Best Man in Garotte’ have 
qualities that one looks for in vain in the same degree in the 
other stories that make up the volume before us. These 
vividly pictured incidents of life in the Wild West are nearly as 
good as Mr. Bret Harte’s best, and to say this is to praise them 
very highly indeed. One seems to realise from them what life 
in a mining camp is, or rather was; to hear the hum of 
voices and the perpetual va ef vient in the ‘saloon’; 
to see the groups of roughly-clad, ragged-bearded miners ; 
and to learn what manner of men they are at heart. The 
swing of the style carries you along, and the thumb-nail 
sketches of character are excellent. He is a reality—the little 
lawyer of the rough township with his cheery, peace-loving 
ways and with more courage in his heart than nervous energy 
in his weak frame. You sympathise entirely too, with Charley 
Muirhead, the man who had ‘ eaten crow’ in one settlement for 
so long, that when he took up his abode in another he 
determined ‘if there was any jumpin’ to be done, I'd do it 
whatever it cost.’ He did the ‘jumping’ himself and ‘he was 
buried,’ but death was better than a life of constant humiliation, 
and these were apparently the alternatives before him. In ‘The 
Sheriff and his Partner’ one catches something of the same 
charm, but here the story does not ‘grip’ throughout. The 
same may be said of Mr. Harris's more ambitious effort, ‘ Elder 
Conklin.’ There are moments in it when you feel your veins 
tingling and your heart-beats come quicker and you turn page 
after page with feverish rapidity, but the story is not kept at 
the same pitch of interest, nor told with the same convincing 
directness of narration all the way through. Yet the Elder 
himself is instinct with life, and the incidents are moving in 
themselves and skilfully introduced. Perhaps it is a certain 
trick of over-elaboration, of ‘ worrying’ his canvas that detracts 
now and then from the effect of Mr. Harris’s work. ‘Gulmore 
the Boss’ reveals American city politics in all their most 
unlovely aspects, but the story itself seems to lack interest and 
the dramatis persone are rather shadowy. Mr. Harris’s attitude 
towards all his characters is one of complete ‘aloofness :’ 
‘detached’ Mr. Henry James would call it. He takes no side, 
neither condemns nor praises ; not even by implication does he 
approve or censure. This method of passionless narration, 
pronounced by the fashion of the moment to be the more 
artistic, often leaves the reader cold when he ought to be most 
deeply moved. In the hand of a practised master of literary 
craft it becomes effective (Esther Waters is a {striking 
example), but unless it be managed with singular aptitude the 
‘ reporting ’ style frequently ‘lets the reader down’ and fails to 
keep his interest sustained. ‘ A Modern Idyll, in some ways the 
most noteworthy of the collection, has already attracted some 
attention when published in another form. It isa record of the 
conflicting emotions that wage war in the breast of an American 
clergyman who has to decide whether he will accept the ‘call’ 
of a Chigago congregation with the offer of double the salary he 
receives in Kansas City, or whether he will hold to his post for 
the sake of being near a young married woman, whose physical 
attractions he is unable to resist. After a week’s struggle he 
determines to stay, and, having refused the tempting invitation 
from Chicago, he preaches a sermon on the evil results of the 
desire for wealth and convinces his congregation that his action 
is prompted solely by a desire to set an example as a servant of 
Christ. To corapensate him in some degree for this act of 
self-sacrifice and to show their appreciation of his thrusting- 
away of the temptation that assailed him, his ‘deacons’ agree 
to increase his salary, and the announcement of their decision 
is made to the preacher by the husband of the woman who (so 
the reader is given to understand) will reward him in quite 
another way. All the irony of the situation is brought out by 
Mr. Harris. He does not shrink from laying bare the lowest 
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side of human nature, though he does not, it must be admitted, 
dwell exclusively upon it, for the simp!e-mindedness and trustful 
generosity of the wronged husband are insisted upon equally 
with the less admirable qualities of the two other characters. 
One of the best things in the story is the sermon itself. It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Harris’s work as a whole leaves on 
the mind a vivid impression, though not always an impression 
that one is glad to retain ; and this is no doubt what he princi- 
pally aimed at. All the stories in the volume are well written, 
and admirably constructed. But in our opinion he is at his best 
in such episodes as ‘Eatin’ Crow’ and ‘The Best Man in 
Garotte.’ 


FICTION 
1. Jn the Day of Battle. By JOHN A. STEUART. London: 
Low. 
2. A Romance of Dijon. By M. BETHAM Epwarps. London : 
Black. 


3. A Racing Rubber. By HAWLEY SMART. London: White. 

4. In the Lion’s Mouth, By ELeANOR C, PRICE. London: 
Chapman. 

3. Aut Diabolus Aut Nihil. 


By X. L. London: Methuen. 


1. Mr. Steuart does not aim at any minute analysis of charac 
ter, nor does he confront us with any complex social problem. 
He has preferred to give us a brisk, breezy tale of adventure, 
which, once begun, is not laid aside readily. Ja the Day of 
Battle belongs to a class of fiction, too much neglected of 
late, of which brilliant examples are to be found in 7reasure 
‘sland and King Solomon’s Mines. A young Scots student, 
Angus Macrae, is both hero and narrator of the story. Forced 
by lack of pence to leave the university and seek his fortune in 
India, he has the additional duty cast upon him of finding one 
Donald Gordon, the son of a neighbouring laird, who had 
‘completely slipped all his friends in Bombay, and dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace behind him. How after numberless 
adventures and escapes by sea and land, Homeric battles, 
and the looting of a regal palace, the dogged Scot runs Donald 
Gordon to earth in the city of Mecca, whither he penetrates with 
a caravan of worshippers, disguised as an Arab, the book must 
tell for itself. The author has not been afraid to break new 
ground. He moves at his ease among the scattered cities and 
burning deserts of Arabia, attended by strange companies of 
Arabs or of Bedouins, ‘the dirty, tawny, picturesque, warlike, 
cruel, generous, abominable progeny of Ishmael.’ For his 
incidents he sticks at nothing short of the supernatural, and 
hardly even at that, for, to the good Tabal, Douglas Gordon, 
mounted on a black horse with a sword like the sword of the 
angel Gabriel, and cleaving men in twain as though he were 
cutting melons, seems to be the very embodiment of Satan 
himself. It would not be difficult to lay the finger on weak 
spots in the story, Of humour there is scarcely a trace, and the 
rapidity with which Angus Macrae learns to converse in Arabic, 
with a certainty which deceives the very elect, is startling even 
to the most polyglot. But what is more to the purpose is that 
the story moves, that it carries the reader on from page to page 
under the influence of an excitement which rarely fails, and that 
it leaves him at the end a little breathless perhaps, but in no 
sense exhausted. To say this is to say that Mr. Steuart has 
succeeded in his object. And he succeeds not only by the force 
of his imagination ; for he writes throughout in yood, nervous 
English, and has a pretty faculty of description. 

2. This tale possesses almost every quality a novel should 
have except the power to interest. It is well written and can be 
distinguished at once as the work of an easy and practised hand 
It displays an unusual knowledge of the country with which it 
deals and a wide and wise comprehension of the peasant 
character. Its historical details are faultlessly correct. ‘The 
plot is sufficient for the one volume which it is required to fill. 
Its characters are drawn with conscientiousness and precision, 
It is in matter and manner essentially well-bred and refined. 
It never violates probability. It is never careless. It has in 
fact only the one fault—it is dull. The heroine, Peruelle, the 
Beautiful Mercer, leaves the heart of the reader quite untouched. 
He will be indifferent from the beginning as to whether she 
bestow her hand on the Marquis after the usual fashion of 
romance or on Laurent the peasant. Her sisters, Barbe and 
Berthe, who are a kind of modified (very modified) Heavenly 
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Twins, quite fail to break the general monotony. While the 
self-sacrifice of Finette and of Peruelle herself both leave one’s 
feelings cold. Whether, indeed, the book is dull because jt 
contains too few of those touches of nature which makeall men 
kin, we do notknow. It may beso. Its characters are certainly 
too relentlessly devoted to public duty to be quite human, 
Their very emotions are stilted—and so perhaps stilt the 
readers! Yet the book has, as we have said, many excellent 
points—so many and so excellent that it is perhaps unfair to 
dwell too long upon a single if a great and damaging fault, 
The tale deals with the time of the French Revolution. 

3. It is pleasant to be honestly able to say nothing but what is 
good of the dead and in the last novel of Captain Hawley Smart 
—indeed he was engaged on its final chapters when death came 
to him—his many admirers will be in no wise disappointed, 
We have the same breezy healthiness of tone, redolent as it 
were of Heath and Down, which characterised the former works 
of this popular sporting novelist. A Racing Rubder is also 
notably full of that form of action which the Turf world is 
pleased to consider the salt of life. ‘There is plenty of racing 
racily told—indeed, almost too much of it. But Captain Hawley 
Smart knew of what he wrote, and if he was content to aim 
where he had found his range instead of venturing into the 
higher flights of fiction he at all events rarely failed to hit the 
mark. In this novel his writing betrays no lack of energy and 
‘go.’ Unlike many who die in harness he never slackened his 
pace though he ran for nearly forty years. The story with 
which this energetic and industrious writer has closed a lon, 
list of novels turns on the career of a race-horse the Avng of 
the Huns, whose exploits duly weighted with a love interest 
are recorded with considerable skill. The widow of the novelist 
contributes a touching preface which should be read by all who 
have owed a few hours’ relaxation to the/pleasant imagination 
of a sportsman and a soldier. 

4. The rush to France among the novelists is fast and 
furious. While a few months back Africa was the happy 
hunting-ground, every third book is now, as in the case before 
us, a romance founded on French history. 
a'l, or indeed half, of them were as good as /n the Lion’s Mouth. 
The novel, if it can be so called, deals with the life of two Eng. 
lish children in France during the Kevolution. It is written with 
an excellent clearness and simplicity, an unflagging interest and 
As a vift-book to 
any intelligent child, it is certain to be acceptable, while grown- 
up people who can appreciate a good story well told and the 
complete absence of the morbid, the melancholy and the mis- 
chievous, are certain to read it with pleasure. Betty, the 
heroine, is an unusually successful specimen of her class. He 
steady courage, her quiet strength and patience, her dogged 
fidelity and her wise simplicity make her at once a most health- 
ful study and a pleasant memory. The end of the book, which 
closes with her fortunes, is admirably artistic and in keeping 
with her character. 
scarcely less skill and success, and, with his vague mind, his 
great heart and musical genius, can lay claim to real originality. 
The chapters entitled ‘ Revolutionary Justice’ and ‘Betty's 
Trial’ may perhaps faintly remind the profane of the ‘ Off-with- 
his-head’ scene in A/ice ; but if the picture is painted in colours 
somewhat too strong, it is at least full of interest. When it 1s 
suggested that the device for getting the English children to 
France, in the first place, 'might have been rendered more 
plausible, the worst there is to say of /# the Lton’s Mouth has 
been said. The book is distinctly a good one, and the authoress 
is to be congratulated. 

5. This collection of stories some, of which have appeared in 
magazines, and are now brought together in a volume bearing 4 
somewhat repellant title, are in no wise untrue to their name 
They are gruesome and, in parts, unnecessarily unpleasant. It 
would appear that the author is either a Frenchman, or an 
Englishman long enough resident in Paris to have acquired the 
questionable style of the ‘Echos de Paris. The manner of 
telling these tales has all the vulgarity of the boulevards, coupled 
with a singularly astonishing snobbishness, only to be attained 
by the third-rate French novelist or feuilletonist. Weare asked 
to move in the highest circles and rub elbows with such ‘ ducs’ 
and ‘duchesses’ as exist only in the cheapest contemporary 
fiction, or on the stage of a provincial theatre. Such of the tales 
as are related in the first person are rendered quite ridiculous 
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hy the author’s desperate anxiety (further shown in preface and 
{gotnote) to inform us that he really knows many personages of 
note—which fact, however, in no way detracts from the innate 
vulgarity of his style. The best thing in the book isa piece of 
journalism, the description of an execution by guillotine, which 
has real strength and power. A great drawback to the English 
reader is a very Gallic habit of exaggeration, which reads easily 
enough in the pages of Coppée or Mendés, but jars on the 
imagination when set down in our solemn tongue. When for 
instance, in the tale, ‘A Waltz of Chopin,’ we are told that ‘al| 
that was bluest of blood, fairest of face, and most richly endowed 
with acres, ducats, and power in the patrician world of Paris, 
took turns by day and night to watch by the bedside’ of a 
penniless waif of the pavement, who was picked up dying in the 
streets, we feel that we are dealing with a Parisian journalist 
carried away by the flow of his own verbosity, and lose at the 
same moment all interest in the story and all faith in his 
vaunted intimate knowledge of that éeau-monde which he 
describes with such marked ignorance. 


OLD AND NEW 


We are always glad to welcome a scientific treatise on 
English which has not been made in Germany. We would 
naturally prefer any new work on the subject to have been the 
production of an English scholar, but when it comes from ‘our 
kin beyond the sea’ our satisfaction is not greatly qualified. 
American students have already made some noteworthy con- 
tributions to the study of that which is, after all, their own 
mother tongue. Dr. Emerson’s new book, 7he History of the 
English Language (London: Macmillan), contains the results 
of several years’ lectures to the students of Cornell University, 
and we can say at once that the volume is a careful and 
systematic treatment of the subject with which it deals. Its 
purpose is comparatively modest. It aims at being useful both 
tothe schoolboy and the undergraduate—who, it is to be hoped, 
learns more English in his American University career than at 
Oxford or Cambridge—and also to the more advanced student, 
oreven the teacher. It does not profess to announce any new 
discovery, but it sets forth in a convenient form an excellent 
account both of the historical growth of the English language, 
and of the philological laws explaining its origin and governing 
the changes which the growth of centuries has naturally brought 
about. It is a solid, satisfactory piece of work which, while it 
makes no attempt to supersede the works of Morris, Skeat and 
other accepted authorities, will supplement them very usefully. 
Perhaps the point on which Dr. Emerson particularly insists, 
is the importance and the stability of the native element in 
English. He contends effectively that the modification caused 
hy external influences is much less than is commonly supposed, 
and he strongly insists on the essentially Teutonic character- 
istics of our English tongue. He points out, for example, that 
the influence of the Norman invasion has been much exagge- 
rated, in spite of the curious fact that the royal assent to Acts 
of Parliament is still given in a Norman French formula. And 
in this connection it is interesting to find that Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Tennyson have each much the same pro- 
portion of foreign words in their vocabulary, something like 
twelve per cent. The Bible however has only half that amount, 
in direct contrast with the equable flow of Gibbon and the 
pompous periods of Dr. Johnson, who use nearly thirty per 
cent. apiece. We have no space to follow Dr. Emerson in his 
interesting account of English Etymology, though it is to philo- 
logical persons even more absorbing than the mere history 
of the language. We can only say that in this part of the 
book we have the same evidence of Dr. Emerson’s thorough 
grasp of his subject, of his skilful arrangement, and of the 
brightness and freshness which he infuses into what are usually 
very dry and dull concerns. ‘The section on analogy in parti- 
cular is admirably done, and the great force which it has exerted 
on the formation of the language is fully recognised and aptly 
illustrated. He shows clearly that English has become an 
analytic language by the same changes as other languages—the 
gradual levelling of inflectional forms, which, though often 
represented to be haphazard and incapable of systematic treat- 
ment, are here set forth in their proper order and significance. 
On different points opinions will naturally differ, but on the 
whole this difficult and important question has been set forth 
and expounded with remarkable lucidity and success. 
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It was we confess with some sort of prejudice against the 
book that we opened Mr. Keith-Leask’s Readings from Carlyle 
(London: Blackie). For without discussing the general 
question whether or not it is a degradation for the work of a 
great writer to be chopped up small into spoon meat for children, 
it seemed to us that Carlyle is the one author with whom it is 
simply impossible. For whatever the merits or the demerits 
of his writings, his greater works at any rate are organised 
wholes, so that to cut off any portion is rather like tearing a 
limb from the living body than plucking a few grapes from the 
bunch, Mr. Keith Leask however is manifestly of a different 
opinion, and, though a perusal of the volume has not caused us 
to alter ours, we may at least allow that his selection is a fairly 
good one. We could however have wished a sample from that 
Carlylean description of a journey to Ireland, which was 
published if we remember rightly some ten or twelve years 
since, and evidenced to a remarkable degree Carlyle’s power of 
keen and mordant description. But though we have no great 
fault to find with Mr. Keith-Leask’s selection, we have a word 
or two to say concerning his annotations. If Carlyle is to be 
understood by the ordinary schoolboy whether he be in the 
seventh standard of a Board School or in the fifth form of a 
secondary school, it is quite clear that full and extensive notes 
will be necessary. His work is throughout so full of allusion, 
his diction often so far-fetched, that no other course can be 
satisfactory. ‘This must be additionally the case in isolated 
selections where the connection is not at the first glance recog- 
nisable. Mr. Keith-Leask however, entirely shirks this method 
of annotation. He has not thought it necessary to explain 
several allusions and he has done nothing to interpret the many 
hard sayings of Carlyle’s diction. His notes indeed appear to 
us so deficient on these points as to be practically useless. 
The note on Rousseau, p. 110, for example makes no mention 
of his educational treatises, or that epoch-making work 
the Social Contract; the reference to Mr. John Morley’s Life 
Only avoids the difficulty. Again in the note on Peterloo, p. 193, 
there is no hint of the crucial point of the matter—that the 
mob were fired on by the soldiers and several persons killed. 
Historical characters such as Danton or Camille Desmoulins 
are disposed of in about six lines, and the schoolboy would 
never gather from what Mr. Keith-Leask tells him that they 
were the leading spirits of the age in which they lived. These 
are but one or two points out of very many that could be 
adduced. We can only suggest that should a second edition 
ever be called for, Mr. Keith-Leask would do well to remodel 
on avery much larger scale the explanatory portion of h’s 
volume. 

Messrs. John Walker and Co. Limited send us a selection of 
their Diaries, whieh should certainly be in request for Christmas 
presents. They are produced in every variety of size, shape, 
binding and price, to suit all tastes and all pockets. In the 
more expensive kinds the binding is so arranged that the Diary 
can be slipped into it, and a fresh one introduced from year to 
year, refills being specially issued for the purpose. The heavy 
type in which the dates representing the days of the month are 
given in the ‘Graphic Diary’ is a feature that we do not 
remember to have seen before. Very serviceable too for office 
use are the blotting-pad and calendars distributed by the Sun 
Insurance Office. 
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A Book of Merry Tales. Maggie Browne. Cassell. 

Rallads in Prose. Nora Hopper. Lane. 

Cliff Days. Brian Rosegarth. Unwin. 

Discords. George Egerton. Lane. 

Trish Stew. J.J. Moran. Digby. 

Paths that Cross. Mark Trehern. Digby. 

Shibrick the Drummer. Julia Fraser... Remington. 

Some Men are Such Gentlemen. Arabella Kenealy Digby. 

The Friends of Innisheen. WViltred Woollam. Ward and 
Downey. 

The Great God Pan. Arthur Machen. Lane. 

The Laird of Drumcelatter. J. B. Herbert. Dean. 

The Viking Path. J. Haldane Burgess. Blackwood. 

The Watcher: Ana other Weird Stories. Sheridan Le Fanu. 
Downey. 

The Wonderful Wapentake. J.S. Fletcher. Lane. 

‘era Barantzova. ‘rom the Russian of Sophia Kovaleysky. 
Ward and Downey. 
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VERSE 
A Woodland Mountain Path, Walter Baxendale. Clarke. 
The Vale of Arden. Alfred Hayes. Lane. 
BioGRAPHY 
Charles Bradlaugh. A Record of His Life. By his Daughter. 
Unwin. 
Talleyrand. Lady Blennerhasset. 
Clarke. Murray. 


Translated by Frederick 


TRAVEL 
Madagascar. As seen by Captain Dawson. Haddon. 
Voyages and Travels of Captain Basil Hill, R.N. Nelson. 


MISCELLANEA 

Archeological Survey of Egypt. P. E. Newberry. Kegan 
Paul. 

Art in Book-Pilates. Edited by F. Warnecke. Grevel. 

Chronicles of Uganda, Rev. R. P. Ashe. Hodder. 

Diversions of a Prime Minister. Basil Thompson. Black- 
wood. 

Elliptical Orbits. Henry Larkin. Unwin. 

Green’s Short History of the English People. 
Edition. Vol. 1V. Macmillan. 

Guide to the Italian Pictures at Hampton Court. Mary Logan. 
Innes. 

Little Eyolf. A Play by Heinik Ibsen. Translated by William 
Archer. Heinemann. 

Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture. Adolf Firtwangler. 

Natural Rights. D.G. Ritchie, M.A. Sonnenschein. 

Parodies and Satires. Alere Flammam. Leadenhall Press. 

Rustling Reeds. ‘Goosestep.’ Leadenhall Press. 

The Buddhism of Thibet. L. Austine Waddell, Allen. 

The Complete Works of Chaucer. Edited by the Rev. W. Skeat. 
Clarendon Press. 

The Literature of the Georgian Era. Professor Minto. Black- 
wood. 

The Romance of History. Uerbert G. Smith. Newnes. 

Venezia. Henry Perl. Adapted by Mrs. Arthur Bell. Low. 


Illustrated 


ForeiGn 
Au pays des Osmaniis. G. des Godins de Souhe:mes. Paris : 
Havard. 
Die Perle. M. Bernhard. Leipzig: Keil. 
Fra Tsasens riga. A. Luetken. Kjobenhavn : Salmonsen. 
Gelicht werden. WW. Wolters. Dresden: Pierson. 
Histoire littéraire de la Suisse francaise. Ph. Godet. Paris : 
Fischbacher. 
Im Schnee und Nebel. ¥.v. Dinklage. Berlin : Freund. 
Kunsten og moralen. C. Collin. Kjobenhavn : Gyldendal. 
Lebenswende. S. Keyser. Leipzig: Keil. 
Lempire romain. Roger Peyre. Paris: Quantin. 
Les vieilles rancunes. (ceorges Ohnet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
Marie Antoinette’s ungdom. C. Tschudi. Kjobenhavyn. 
Metioridenkunde. E. Cohen. Stuttgart : Schweizerbart. 
Mittagssonne. L. Hildeck. Dresden: Minden. 
Predigten und Betrachtungen. Ch. E. Luthard. 
Doerffling. 
Sterben. A. Schnitzler. Berlin: Fischer. 
Taillevant. Ferdinand Fabre. Pans: Lévy. 
Tegner och Fritiofs saga. S. G. Lyth. Norrkoeping: Wal- 
berg. 
Tout le thédtre. Xanrof. Paris: Flammarion. 
Unser Regiment. G.v. Ompteda. Berlin: Fontane. 
Wilhelmine Buchhol#’ Memotren. J. Stinde. Berlin: Freund. 
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1 vol., super royal 8vo, with 89 fp places, giving 1,780 figures of our native 
plants, carefully coloured by hand. Three Guineas. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. Illustrated by Sowerny. De- 
scribed by JOHNSON. 


4 vols., demy 8vo, 564 beautiful woodcuts. Four Pounds. 


YARRELL’S BRITISH BIRDS. Fourth Edition, revised. The 
first two volumes by Professor NEWTON, M.A, F. RS a eam the two con- 
cluding volumes by HOWARD SAUNDERS, F. L. Be 


1 vol., crown 4to, with coloured plans, plates, a woodcuts. 
Twenty-five Shillings. 


THE BOOK OF DUCK DECOYS; their Construction, Manage- 
ment, and History. By Sir RALPH PAY NE-GALLWEY, Bart. 


1 vol., demy 8vo, with a map and 174 illustrations from sketches by 
the Authors, and photographs. One Guinea. 


WILD SPAIN. Records of more than Twenty Y ag Sport, 
Natural History, and Exploration of the Iberi: an Peninsular. ABEL 
CHAPMAN, Author of ‘ Bird Life of the Borders,’ and WALTE RY . BUCK 
of Jerez de Ja Frontera. 

[A limited number of copies on large paper, Two Guineas. ] 


Leipzig : 








1 vol., demy &vo, with superior Woodcut Illustrations of Fowling, Birds, 
Boats, Guns, &c. One Guinea. 


THE FOWLER IN IRELAND: or, Notes on the Haunts and 


Habits of Wild-Fowl and Sea-Fowl, with Instructions in the Art of Shooting 
and Capturing them. By Sir R ALPH PAYNE-GALLWE Y, Bart. 


1 vol,, demy 8vo, —: 367 fine Woodcuts of all British Species, and 
three Maps. One Guinea. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF BRITISH BIRDS. by 
HOWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S., &c. 


GURNEY & JACKSON, 1 PATEKNOSTER Row. 


(Mr, Van Voorst’s Successors.) 
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OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
THE POETS. 


THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE, 


BEING A COMPLETE EDITION OF HIS WORKS. 
Edited with a Glossary, by W. J. CRAIG, M.A. 


In one Vol., Emerald Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., or on OXFORD INDIA 
PAPER, superfine cloth, gilt lines, red "under g gilt edges, gilt roll, 10s, 6d, 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


CONTAINING EVERY KNOWN POEM AND FRAGMENT OF VERS} 
THAT HE WROTE. WITH THE AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTIONS 
AND NOTES. 

Edited by J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A, 

In One Vol., Brevier Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., or on OXFORD _ PAPER, 


superfine cloth, gilt lines, red wader 6 zilt edges, 7s, 


THE OXFORD LONGFELLOW, 


BEING A COMPLETE EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS oF} 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, including the copyright Poems 
In One Vol., Brevier Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d., or on — one PAPER 


superfine cloth, gilt lines, red ui a gilt edges, 7 


THE OXFORD CHAUCER, 


COMPLETE EDITION, 
Edited from numerous Manuscripts by Professor W. W. SKEAT 








In Six Vols., Demy 8vo, Buckram, with Portrait and Facsimiles ; uniform wit! 
the Oxford Edition of * Piers the Plowman.’ £4 16s. 


IMMEDIATELY, 


THE STUDENT'S CHAUCER, 


BEING A COMPLETE EDITION OF HIS WORKS. 


Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Introduction and Glossary, by 
the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., LL.D., Ph.D., M.A. 
In One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., or on OXFORD INDIA PAPER, Qs. 6d. 


THE OXFORD DANTE, 


BEING THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF HIS WORKS IN 
PROSE AND VERSE. 
Edited by E. MOORE, D.D., with an Index of Proper Names 
. PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A 
In One Vol., Crown 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d., or on OXFORD INDIA PAPER, 9s. 6d 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED 
SONG 


With Notes explanatory and Biographical, By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A. 
THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Extra Fceap. vo, 48. 6d., or on OXFORD INDIA PAPER, superfine cloth, red 


under gilt edges, gilt roll, 7s. 6d. 


Oxford Miniature Kditions of the Poets 


Printed in bold clear type on the OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 
THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with a Glossary, by W. J. CRAIG, M.A., 
lrinity College, Dubtin. 


Six Volumes, 32mo, fitted in a case, prices from 21S. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


Six Volumes, 32mo, fitted in a case, prices from 18s. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Edited by J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A, 


Five Volumes, fitted in a case, prices from 18s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF DANTE IN PROSE 
AND VERSE, 
Edited by KE. MOORE, D.D., with an Index to Proper Names by 
PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. 
Three Volumes j2mo, fitted in a case, price 10s. 6d. 
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